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NOTICES OF ANGLO-SAXON COINS MINTED AT DERBY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN 8. DOXEY, 

HON. SEC. OF THE MANCHESTER NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Tue first pages of the first volume of the “ Retiquary” were graced 
by an exceedingly interesting article upon this subject, by the late 
Mr. Bateman, in which a list of examples from his own cabinet and 
other sources, and extending over several reigns, was given. In a sub- 
sequent number of the same volume,* the late Mr. Richard Sainthill, 
the eminent numismatist, greatly augmented the list ; all these addi- 
tions, however, being taken from a Swedish work entitled “ Ebor Emil 
Hildebrand’s Anglosachsiska Mynt.” 

Having devoted much attention during many years to the acquisi- 
tion of specimens of the Derby Mint, and having met with moderate. 
success, | find I have in my cabinet six inedited examples, faithful 
drawings and descriptions of which I now send for the “ Rexiquary.” 
They are engrayed on Plate IX., and are as follows :— 

ZETHELSTAN, 924 to 940. 
Obv. + EDELSTAN RESX VOH 


A small cross and H in the field. 
BEORNARD N_ PERABI 
EADGAR, 959 to 975. 
EADGAR REX TO BI 
OSVLF IN DEORABYE 
A cluster of seven pellets in the fields on both sides. 
ETHELRED II., 979. 
EDERED / REX ANGLOR 
Bust to the left in the field. 
GVNAR M-O DEORBY 
ATHELRED REX ANGLOR 
Bust to the right in the field. 
OSOLF M-O DEORABY 
Hand of Providence between A and Q) in the field. 
ATHELRED REX ANGLOR 
Bust to the right in the field. 
OSOLF MO DEORAY 
Small cross in the field. 
AZTHELRED REX ANGLOR 
Bust to the right in the field. 
GVNNAR M-O .DEORABY 
Hand of Providence between A and Q) in the field. 





* Vol. L., pp. 126-7. 
VOL. XV. 
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My friend, Mr. Webster, of London, well-known in the numismatic 
world, has at my request furnished me with a list of specimens takea 
from his manuscripts, and has also kindly allowed me to make use of 
it for these. pages. With a few exceptions they are unpublished, and 
most of them have passed during a course of years under his own 
observation, so that there can be no doubt whatever about their 
authenticity.. Though a few of the varieties are described in the 
previous lists, I give Mr. Webster’s notes in full, that he may have 
the credit to which he is justly entitled. 


AETHELSTAN, $2. 


Type Ruding, pl. 18 n. 21. 

BEORNARD ON DEORABY 
BEORNARDIL PERABI 

With H under + on the obverse. 
BIDA MOT OCT DEORAIVI 

With E to left of + on the reverse. 
BOIGA MOT OT DEORABVI 
EIENCEA MOT ON DEORABYI 

With ™ in the field. 
HEGENREDES MO ON DEORABYI 
MERRAM MOT IN DERABI 
With M in the field above +. 

SIDPOLDES MOT ON DEOLEL 


With -~ in the field. 


EADGAR, $$. 
Type Ruding, pl. 21 n. 13. 


Tyve Ruding, pl. 2) n. 20. 
ZOFSTAN MO VR DBY 
AOFSTAN M-O VR DBY 

Type Ruding, pl. 21 n. 21. 
BOIEA IN DEORABV 
OSVLF IN DEORABYE 


GRIM MO DE 


EADWEARD II. (Martyr), $78. 


Type Ruding, pl. 21 n. 4. 
OSVLF M-O DEORBY 


ETHELRED II., 97% 


Type Ruding, pl. 22 n. 6. 
GVNAR M-O DEORABY 
GVNAR M-O DEORBY 
OSGAR ON DORBY 
Type Ruding, pl. 22 n. 8. 
OSOLF M-O DEORABY 
OSOLF M-O DEORAY 
Type Ruding, pl. 22, n. 11. 
GYNNAR M-O DEORABY 
OSOLF M-O DzOBY 
OSOLF M-O DEORAB 
OSOLF M-O DEORABY 
OSOLF M-O DEORABY 
PVLSTAN M-O DEORA 
Type Ruding, pl. 22 n. 4. 


PVLSIG M-O DEORA 
Type Ruding, pl. 22 n. 2. 


+ + HHEtte +4 +44 


GODPINE M’O DEOR 
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CNUT, 4$4$. 

iType Ruding, pl. 22 n. 1. 
SPERTINC ON DE 
SPERTINC ON DEO 
SPERTINC ON DEOR 

Type Ruding, pl. 23. n. 7. 
BLACEIAN M’O DEO 

Type Ruding, pl. 23 n. 18. 
BLACEIAN M’O DEO 

Type Ruding, pl. 23 n. 22, 
SPERTINC ON DEOR 


HAROLD L., 3935. 


Type Ruding, pl. 24 n. 1. 
BLACAN ON DEORBI 
SPERTINC ON DER 

Type Ruding, pl. 24 n. 4 
GODRIC ON DEO 
PERTINC ON DEO 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, 3944. 


Type Ruding, pl. 24 n. 9. 
LIOFPINE ON DIRBI 
Type Ruding, pl. 25 n. 18. 
FROME ON DEORBE 
FROMZ ON DEORBE 
SPETINC: ON DOR 
SPRTINC ON DORB 
Type Ruding, pl. 25 n. 33. 
FROME ON DEOR 
Type Ruding, pl. 24 n. 4, 
SPERTINC ON DEORB 


HAROLD IL., }$$$. 
Type Ruding, pl. 26 n. 3. 


+ DVNINC ON DEO 


WILLIAM I., 1066. 


Hawkins 241 LEOFPINE ON DERBI 
a ma GODPINE ON DIRBI 
te pe GODPINE ON DRBI 
or a GODPINE ON DRBY 


WILLIAM II. 
Hawkins 249 ON DER 


STEPHEN. 
Hawkins 277 + WILLELMVS DERBI. 


Whilst on this subject of the Derby Mintage, it may not be amiss 
to draw the attention of your readers to a penny of Edward the 
Confessor, which, in Mr. Webster’s opinion, has been struck at Wing- 
field, in Derbyshire. The obverse and reverse types are as Ruding 
pl. 25 n 26, and the reading is + LIFINC ON PINPIL 

As I have my doubts about its having been struck at either of the 
Wingfields (or more properly Winfields,) in Derbyshire, any information 
upon the matter is solicited, and would be of very great interest. 

In concluding my notes, I will add a hope, which I am sure the 
Editor of the “ Retiqguary” will share, that some one, if not more, 
of the numerous readers of the ‘“ Retiquarr” may, by what I have 
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here attempted to do, be induced to report any additional ones of 
which they may be aware, so that the important town of Derby—the 
Northworthige, or the Northern Market of the Early Saxons, and I 
believe the most important town of the kingdom of Mercia—may 
have its list as complete as possible, and bear a favourable comparison 
with other mint towns in the kingdom. 


Burnley, Aug. 25, 1874. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES ON ANGLO-SAXON COINS STRUCK 
AT DERBY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETC. 


In addition to the interesting examples of coins of the Derby Mintage 
now brought forward by my friend Mr. Doxey, I have pleasure in 
putting on record two others of great interest. 

The first is in my own possession, having been most kindly pre- 
sented to me by my friend Mr. William Boyne, F.S.A. It is as 
follows :— 

ATHELSTAN. 


Obv. + EDELSTAN REX SAXSORVM 
In the field at cross. 
Rev. + EIENCEARIOT ON DEORABVI 
In the field a cross and the letter R. 


The next was found in a small hoard of coins found in 1859 on 
the estate of Travers Wright, Esq., at Allardstown, parish of Killin- 
coole, in Ireland, and an impression of which has kindly been forwarded 
to me by that gentleman. It is as follows :— 


. + EDELSTAN RE SAXORVA 
In the field a cross. The M in Saxorvm is turned wrong way up. 
Rev. + BOILA MOTCT DEORABVI 
In the field a cross, 


Engravings of these, and other varieties of Derby mintage, will be 
given on a future occasion. 


Winster Hall. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT EGYPT.—THE “181rx” 
DYNASTY. 


BY JAMES GREENSTREET. 


Ir is my desire to bring ander the notice of those who are interested 
in the subject, the thany instances where, after a careful comparison 
of the two authorities, the evidences afforded by the monumental in- 
scriptions are found to be corroborative of the data and statements of 
Manetho. I say after careful comparison, because a very superficial 
examination indeed, suffices to show that the epitomists of his work 
have, in numerous ways, sadly perverted and mutilated the informa- 
tion he supplied ; and because even the entries in the lists of Josephus, 
which are the nearest approach to the original authority that we have, 
require to be judiciously dissected and analysed before we can presume 
to look upon them as equally deserving of our confidence with the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. This is especially the case with his account 
of the so-called, 18th Dynasty obtained, he says, from Manetho direct ; 
a statement, moreover, which all the evidence at our command in- 
fluences us to believe to be a truthful one. But then, very likely, in 
the body of the work he was consulting, the actual chronological suce- 
cession of the kings was not made particularly plain ; and the fact of 
Manetho’s explanation of the direct sequence not being succinct, or 
indeed sufficiently transparent for a writer of the calibre of Josephus, 
is no doubt the cause to which we may attribute those inaccuracies 
in the Jewish writer’s account of that Dynasty which the tests fur- 
nished by the monumental authorities elicit. Again, there is no evi- 
dence to warrant our assuming that Manetho appended to his work a 
chronological list of the Kings, or such a summary of their successions, 
as many, taking the lists of the “Epitomizer” to be in reality that 
appendix or summary, have imagined. Josephus, therefore, doubtless 
made up his list in accordance with his own ideas, and, prvbably, to 
a certain extent, to suit his own theories ; consequently much that is 
irrelevant to the issue has been preserved by him, while, on the other 
hand, explanatory matter is, there is every reason to believe, excluded 
from his account, which would have been of the utmost service to us 
in elucidating from the monuments the history of this period. 

With respeet to the king who founded the line, Aahmes, Josephus 
would have us believe, intentionally or otherwise, that in Manetho he 
found him styled Tethmosis. It is certain, however, that Manetho 
called him nothing of the kind, and that this is merely another of 
Josephus’ inexcusable misrepresentations, because Africanus, evidently 
quoting the Epitomizer, gives the name correctly Amosis, which he 
could hardly have been in a position to do if the Epitomizer had found 
“Tethmosis” in Manetho, After Amosis‘Josephus inserts “Chebron,” 
assuming again, ostensibly from his Egyptian authority, that he was 
the “son” of Tethmosis (Amosis) ; but these tit bits of gratuitous 
information on the part of Josephus, and moreover so plentifully sup- 
plied, must of necessity be looked upon with the greatest suspivion 
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after the promulgation by him of such rubbish as “‘ Tethmosis the son 
of Misphragmuthosis,” in another portion of his extracts. Chebron 
has no place in the monumental lists, and there appears never to have 
been such a king, Aahmes bemg immediately followed by his son 
Amenophis I,, the third king in Josephus’ list. Both Africanus and 
Eusebius also give Chebron, truly, but whether they have not derived 
this entry from Josephus is open to question, since it is patent, with 
reference to this and the succeeding dynasty, that Africanus to a great 
extent accommodated his account to that of the Jewish historian ; as 
did Eusebius likewise, although the latter’s subservience to the prior 
authority certainly stopped short of the interpolating of the spurious 
Rameses in the 19th dynasty, for which abstention we are greatly in- 
debted to him, as it opens our eyes to much of that corruption of 
Manetho’s original account which Josephus thought fit to initiate, and 
Africanus was unfortunately only too willing to abet. Anyhow, 
whether the entry ‘‘Chebron” in Africanus and Eusebius originated 
with the Epitomizer, and through him with Manetho, or not, it is evi- 
dent that its existence is undoubtedly attributable to some mention, 
either of a joint reign of Aahmes with his son for 13 years, of the 
time Aahmes reigned after the close of the Hyksos war, or of the period 
Amenophis I. reigned alone, he having been associated in the empire 
during the last eight years of his father’s reign. Either of the three 
solutions, is more or less feasible, but the testimony of the monuments 
goes far towards determining which of them should be adopted in pre- 
ference to the other two. Mr. Birch has shown from unquestionable 
monumental sources (Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit. Second Series, vol. ii. p, 
325, &c.,) that the lapse of time between the accession of Aahmes, and 
say the middle of the reign of Thothmes III., could not have been so 
great as, judging from the figures Josephus gives during the interval, 
we should have been led to imagine. An officer, these authorities 
clearly state, who commenced service at the accession of Aahmes, and 
fought under him against the Shepherds, was still serving in the wars 
of Thothmes III, ; therefore it is plain that the 94 years assigned to 
the interval by Josephus and the Lists (i.e. Amosis 25 + Chebron 
13 + Amenophis 22 + Amesses 21 + Mephres 13) is incorrect. 
Having carefully weighed the monumental data, I submit the following 
restoration of the successions affected ;— 


DOMIGD: iiciccciccisn sndiecsedesicsenesndie. Hisbe> reepeeeee 205 Years, 
Amenophis I., associated with his father 13 years, 
reigned alone (in all 21) 8 
Amesses, his sister; reigned with her husband 
Thothmes I., and afterwards as regent for 
“her son Thothmes IL. ............seessceseeeeses 21 
Mephres (i.e. ‘“‘ Misphra”) her daughter ; reigned 
with her brother Thothmes II., and subse- 
quently with her younger brother Thothmes 
Ill. This latter circumstance gave rise to 
the corrupt MiogpaypovPware or Megpa- 
povOwaie (i.e. Misphra or Mephra, and 
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Tethmosis), which Josephus ultimately fixed 
upon as his designation for Thothmes III... 18 years. 
Thothmes III. reigned alone ; he calculated how- 
ever the years of his reign from the death of 
his father Thothmes I., and hence makes his 
term of rule, on the monuments, amount to 
upwards of 40 years 
[Amenophis II., associated in the government for 
a short period till his death during his 
father’s reign (?)] 
Tethmosis (Thothmes IV.)........... ..0.:sceeeeeees S-% 


The career of Pensuben (i.e. 25 years under Aahmes, 8 under Ameno- 
phis L., and 21 + 13 under Thothmes L, II., and III.), had accord- 
ingly reached nearly 70 years in duration at the time when Thothmes 
III. succeeded in obtaining the undisputed sovereignty of the empire 
(i.e. after the death or deposition of his sister) ; it is plain, therefore, 
that he must have carried arms from a mere stripling. 

The above restoration shows that the account of the successions 
after Amosis in Josephus and the Lists, whether Manetho’s or not, is 
correct only in part ; and would tend to mystify us considerably if 
looked upon as having any pretensions to being a list of the legal and 
recognised sovereigns ; since it is manifest from the Tablet of Abydos, 
and other monumental records, that the Egyptians regarded the three 
Thothmes as the occupiers of the throne in succession, ove after the 
other, altogether ignoring the claims of Amesses and her daughter to 
any place in the royal lists. Amenophis II., whose reign was pro- 
bably short and insignificant, being included in that of his father as I 
have assumed above, finds no place in Josephus, or indeed in any of 
the Lists (¢.c. of Africanus and Eusebius), the apparent joint reign of 
Thothmes ITI. and his sister, in reality his own subsequent sole reign, 
being closely followed by that of Thothmes IV., in Josephus Quwaig 
the termination of the complete Greek name (Te)Ouworc. On the 
monuments, however, the scutcheon of Amenophis II. appears as the 
connecting link in the order of royal successions. 

The next king mentioned by Josephus, Amenophis with 30 years, or 
“ Amenophis who is Memnon,” as given in the Lists, is clearly the 
Amenophis III. of the monuments who, Mr. Birch thinks, might have 
ascended the throne under the tutelage of his mother, being young, 
(vide “ Archeological Journal,” vol. viii. p. 396, dc.) ; a supposition 
which the short term of rule enjoyed by his father greatly favours. 
The same authority speaks of no more than his 30th year being re- 
corded in the inscriptions, but adds that Bunsen mentivns his “ 35th” 
or even “86th” year. If the latter dates be correct, of course the 
apparent assignment by Manetho, in Josephus, of only 30 years to this 
king would be upset, and it would be necessary to seek for some ex- 
planation of the discrepancy. 

In a former paper (“Shepherd Rule in Lower Egypt,” Antiquary, 
vol. iv. pp. 91 and 128), I called attention to the circumstance that, 
taking them roughly as they stand, and moreover assuming them all 
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to be consecutive, the reigns given by Josephus, out of Manetho, 
during the interval between the accession of Tethmosis, who follows 
“‘Mephramuthosis” in his list, and the beginning of the reign of 
Menepthah, when summed: up together (i.e. 258 years), approximate 
in ‘a remarkable manner to the latter half of the Egyptian writer's esti- 
mate of 511 years as the whole period of the Shepherd stay. But it 
will be perceived that my present accommodation of the restored 
Manethonian account, to the data afforded by the monuments, tends 
to show that the Tethmosis alluded tu by Josephus, as compounding 
with the worn out Hyksos, was Thothmes IV., and not Thothmes III. 
as has been hitherto generally supposed. And the light thrown upon 
the subject by the fact of the coutemporanity of the Hyksos with the 
early part of the “18th” Dynasty, certainly seems to favour this sup- 
position, for Jannas and Assis, the two last Shepherd kings, reigned 
respectively 50 and 49 years according to Manetho, or 99 years alto- 
gether; and as their predecessor Apophis was the contemporary of 
Sen-kenen-ra a, or the, predecessor of Aahmes, it does not appear 
feasible, allowing only 67 years between the accession of Amosis and 
the commencement of the sole reign of Thothmes III., which the 
career of Pensuben insists upon, that the xeign of Assis could have 
terminated much before the accession of that Tethmosis of Josephus’ 
list whom we have seen to be Thothmes IV. If this be the case, and 
the departure of the Shepherds in the early part of the reign of 
Thothmes IV., instead of that of Thothmes III, be established, inex- 
plicable as I admit the close occursence of the three 12 years’ reigns of 
Acenchres, and the two Acencheres to be, and confessing that the 
strikingly unhistorical aspect, as a professedly chronological sequence, 
which they undoubtedly present, is most unsatisfactory, still it will 
be seen, I think, that a certain value as consecutive and not collateral 
periods attaches tv them, and that they cannot, any or either of them 
be so readily relegated into the 37 years’ reign of Horus, as already 
comprised in it, or so easily displaced from the positions which Jose- 
phus has assigned to them as, judging from appearances, we might be 
inclined to imagine. And apart from this, the history of Egypt, 
during the period immediately under notice, is still so very obscure 
that it is next to impossible, at present, to challenge the accuracy of 
Josephus in recounting the details of it from Manetho. A religious 
and political war undoubtedly raged in Egypt soon after the death of 
Amenophis III., the distracted state of the empire being probably 
engendered by the assertion of several rival claims to the throne.* 
And, indeed, it is by no means improbable that Jusephus, in conse- 
quence of this confusion, found in Manetho an account of four sove- 





* Horus is inserted immediately after Amenopbis III. in all the monumental lists 
of kings. but it seems probable that this was to the exclusion of, at least, one inter- 
mediate occupant of the throne, whose religious opinions being opposed to those which 
ultimately weathered that stormy period, occasioned the omission of his name from 
the public records which were at all times under the control of the priests. The dis- 
tracted condition of the state, referred to, ap to have terminated during the 
earlier half of the reign of Horus, for Mr. Birch tells us that edifices erected by his 
rivals were afterwards cestroyed by him, and the materials used in the construction 
of his own buildings (vide Archeological Journal, vol. viii. p. 396, &c.) 
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reigns, the collective sum of whose reigns was alone stated (i.e. 45 
years), with the exception of the term of one of them, namely Ratho- 
this, 9 years ; under which circumstance it would simply be nothing 
more than a natural impulse on the part of such a writer as Josephus, 
to share the remaining 86 years equally among the other three, just 
for sake of appearances. But, on the other hand, if even one of these 
reigns of 12 years be subtracted from the sum of those given by Jo- 
sephus, as making up a constituent portion (which we bave seen they 
do) of the period assigned by Manetho as the interval elapsing between 
the arrival of the Hyksos and departure of the Jews, it follows that 
the authenticity of the “511” years’ estimate of the Egyptian author 
rity, would be at once called in question, and its reliability seriously 
jeopardised. And the fact that Manetho’s statement does not stand 
entirely uncorroborated, being supported to a great extent by monu- 
‘ mental evidence, influences us to look with much suspicion on any 
alteration in existing data, ostensibly also Manetho’s (however inac- 
curate they may on the face appear), that would tend to affect this 
important computation of his, which Josephus has faithfully trans- 
mitted, although not understanding it (possibly had he done so we 
should never have been in possession of it), and which is undoubtedly 
one of the most valuable aids we have for the restoration of ancient 
Egyptian chronology. The indirect monumental evidence alluded to 
is that afforded by the “ Four hundred years’ Stele,” so called because 
it places 400 years between a certain Shepherd king Nubti and the 
reign of Rameses II. ; and as there is no absolute reason for supposing 
that Nubti was the latest, or even one of the later, Shepherd kings, 
the incorrectness of estimating the Hyksos occupation at more than 
the 260 years of Manetho is quite apparent. 

Independently of these circumstances, I admit I should be inclined 
to think, in preference, that Josephus had given at leest two reigns in 
the latter part of this dynasty, as separate and consecutive, which 
really were collateral with the early part of the rule of Horus, and in- 
cluded by Manetho in his reign of 87 years. Meanwhile, however, in 
the absence of any decisive information as to this knotty point in the 
history of the “18th” Dynasty, we can only hupe that the further re- 
searches of Egyptologists will tnearth for us, from among the hiero- 
glyphic records, materials which will assist us to a solution of the 
difficulty. 
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CONJECTURAL TRACES OF THE DRUIDS IN THE NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE MOORLANDS. 


BY REV. W. BERESFORD. 
No. I. 


A Great deal’ has been written upon the Moorland district of North 
Staffordshire, by geologists and antiquarians. We know something 
of its history both before the flood and since the Norman Conquest ; 
but of Druid times little or nothing has been told us. 

I speak “ without book” upon the subject, but I really cannot re- 
member that anything authentic has been said in print about any 
traces of that ancient and venerable priesthood in the wide valley 
called Leek Frith, which runs,as many of our readers are aware, some 
six or seven good long Staffordshire miles northward of Leek. And 
yet I venture to think that such traces there abound. It has been 
said that Leek itself was so called from lech, a stone ; and if this be 
true, who shall say whether, on the spot where now stands the ancient 
church of St. Edward, a Druidic mound or barrow, surmounted by its 
holy stone, was not for many a long year, in pre-gospel times, the 
gathering point where the ancient Celtic Moorlanders met to celebrate 
their solemn rites? Certain it is that a sculptured stone was found 
battered and broken on the spot during recent alterations in the 
church. What that stone is, however, and what its shape, and 
what the figures upon it, perhaps some Leek reader of the “‘RELIQUARY” 
will kindly inform us. 

Now, why stands this ancient church upon a hill if it be not the 
true successor of a primitive “high place?” For my own part I do 
not doubt that when first the Gospel cross was set up there—per- 
chance by Saint Chad, the barefooted Bishop of Lichfield—it took the 
place of the Celtic pillar. 

Talking of pillars, by the way, reminds one that the great Druidic 
festival on the first of May is still kept up with as much rejoicing as 
of old, though for a far better and more enlightened reason—at 
Endon. The villagers of that pretty place little think of it perhaps, 
but their maypole is nothing else than the Christian successor of the 
Celtic pillar, and it would puzzle a better scholar than most of us to 
say whether, as the Liocesan Churchman has lately hinted, there is 
not more Druidism than appears at first sight, both in the festival 
itself and in the name of the village. Long may the good old 
custom linger there, with as little thought of idolatry as have the 
jubilant birds, when they carol all day long their merry May songs. 

What were the shape and character of the sacred pillars was, I re- 
member, very well told us in a late number of this paper by Dr. 
Dodds in his remarks upon the Runic stone at Rhudstone in York- 
shire. 

Standing in Leek church-yard, and looking northwards, one sees 
the rise of a great hill now called Gun. Formerly the name was Dun. 
What is this dun but a Celtic sacred hill? About three miles from 
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Leek, and running almost due north and south along the eastern slope 
of this hill, is a remarkably well cut trench. It is now, perhaps, 
about three feet in depth below the natural surface of the ground, 
the earth being thrown out on the side which overlooks the valley of 
Leek Frith so as to form a breastwork two or three feet high. The 
length of distance for which this trench can be traced, seems to point 
to its possible origin in warlike days. An invading army, it would 
seem, taking up its encampment on Dun, had to defend itself against 
the dwellers in the “ sacred valley.” Near the northern end of the 
trench stands a little farmstead called Haddon, with several suspicious- 
looking duns or barrows in its vicinity ; and not far away the farm of 
Burnt oak hollins. The Druids, we are told, always worshipped in 
oak groves. What so likely as that, when the Romans invaded these 
hill sanctuaries of the Druids, they should have to entrench themselves 
against the fierce and highly-disciplined Britons, and fight a close and 
terrible encounter hereabouts, ere they could level the dun at Haddon, 
and burn the oak grove. That some hard stand was here made by 
the ancient inhabitants may be recorded in the fact, that a small farm 
lying near the head of the clough which runs down into the Frith 
from the northern end of the trench alluded to, is called ‘‘ Lock-gate.” 

These, however, are but wild conjectures. Some day, it is to be 
hoped, a good antiquary will visit the spot and give his opinions. 

Dun, or Gun, itself is a hill of several miles in length, and of more 
than one in breadth. From its heath-clad summit—notorious as the 
spot where for many a year the bones of James Naden hung rattling 
in the wind—one gets a glorious view, a description of which, by the 
way, has been already attempted in these pages. Two or three 
mounds on the hill, near its summit, seem to tell tales of the Druids, 
and upon one stands a rude stone, There is somewhere on Gun also, 
a sort of dry pit which is called the Gun towch-hole. It has, however, 
an abominable alias, very similar to that of Peak cavern at Castleton ; 
and it may possibly have received its origin in the days when, in the 
fresh fervour of new conversion, the early Christians turned with 
horror from the scenes of their former dark and rude orgies. 

Crossing the Frith, from the summit of Gun, through Meerbrook, 
and finding one’s way to Middlehulme, one takes the footpath through 
the yard of Farmer Hulme, and after traversing « field or two, one 
comes upon a veritable trace of the Druids. It is a round mound or 
barrow, some 140 feet in diameter, from north to south, and raised 
perhaps five feet above the level of the field, and about eight above 
that of the shallow foss which surrounds it on all sides except the 
south-west. And oh, marvel! on the top of it stands a rude stone 
pillar, about 4} feet high. It is whitewashed. For every year the 
buxom maidens of the farm, having finished their yearly cleaning in 
their sweet smelling homestead, come hither to finish off their can of 
colour with a few friendly splashes upon this stone. But what is 
there remarkable about the stone? Only this, that if, as the late Mr. 
Brough informed me, it was placed on the top of the barrow some 
half-a-century ago, the good man, Mr. Gent, who placed it there, little 
wrecked thut lie was doing again what the early pioneers of the Gospel 
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had undone—namely placing a-top a barrow the representation of a 
stone which they had religiously thrown down. 

For—it need hardly be told to the readers of the “ RELiquary ”— 
although the early Christian preachers vigorously scattered those 
barrows to the winds which the Druids had used for worship, they pre- 
served others which had been used as places of burial, holding them 
sacred as the resting-places of the dead, too honourable for the profana- 
tion of the spoiler’shand. The stone, only, which had been set up on 
the barrow top as a symbol of the presence of the dead man’s spirit in 
the barrow was thrown down. Perchance, however, the pillar on this 
lonely barrow escaped, and has ever since stood, as it does now, a 
solitary monument of a forgotten faith, I am by no means sure, 
that the tale of its recent erection is not a complete mistake. Mr. 
Brough, my informant—who is now gone to his rest—had nut seen 
the stone erected. 

Whatever be the history of the stone, the character of the barrow 
itself—which by the way has never before been mentioned in print— 
is, I think, beyond a doubt. True it has never yet been excavated. 
But none the less are we justified in picturing to ourselves the solemn 
scene enacted at its erection—the body of some good honest old 
Briton laid in the ground—the mound religiously raised over it by 
his friends and relations ; the long string of mourners coming time 
after time to perform the solemn deasuil, to pay honour. that is, to 
the departed by passing round his resting-place from the east by the 
south, and keeping ever the right side towards the pillar, in token of 
their love and veneration. 


Christmas Eve, 1874. 





DIARY OF A JOURNEY TO GLASTONBURY THORN. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. GERARD SMITH. 
(Continued from page 80. ) 


The town of Glastenbury is an ancient corporatien. Has in it 2 
Churches, viz. St. John, standing on y* North side of y* High Street 
and St. Benedict standing in the midst of Benna Street. St. Johns 
Church is a fair lightsom Church, has a lofty high tower, steeple, 8 
bells, a. quarter clock and chimes, but so crowded is y* Church, and 
Church yard, that its prospect is lost, behind y® buildings, and as for 
St. Benedict, is a lesser Church has 5 bells but no clock and hard to 
get to it for a great deal of muck and mire. In this town (as I am 
informed) there are 3 Free Schools, 3 Conduits, 10 Almshouses, 20 
Signs, and 8 Streets, and these are the names of them Catton, and 
High Street ; Chilquil, and Botton ; Nilot Street, and Milin Street ; 
Chaingate, and Benna Street ; and the chief street is High Street, 
where stands the Market Cross, and not far from it is a Maket house, 
built upon 18 square pillars of stone, 3 rows, 6 in a row, of y® Abbey 
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stone. Besides, theres y* George Inn, where y® pilgrims rested in y* 
Abbey time; and a bell hangs in a turret tower yet, as also another, 
over y® Almshouses gate and another bell, hangs in another place 
where they tell me y* y* poor was relieved who came to y* Abbey. 
And another comical building there is, in Chilquil on y* right-hand, as 
we go to y® Tor. It is built with four gavel ends, cross wise, on y* 
ground, and a Cross’ on every gavel end. I enquired about it and 
was told y* it is y* Parsonage; but I thought it was a Barn for I heard 
thrashing in it. Besides in y® way as we come from Chaingate into 
Milin Street there is new building which I think is their Water House. 
And in Chaingate is a great Brass Cock in y* side of y* Abbey wall 
and a house by it like un old forsaken kitchin by it, and in y* same 
house a great stone trough for washing and bathing in. And both 
this bathing house and y* Brass Cock are on y* left hand hard by y® 
arch of y® gate that leads into y* Abbey ground and within this gate 
in the corner of y® Abbey yard is an Orchard or Garden which you 
please, and amongst y* apple-trees stands a White thorn a large tall 
tree. And hard by y*® Abey gate isa little house y* dwelling house 
of William Ralls. Going in at y* gate near to this orchart Eastward 
stands y* roofless walls of St. Josephs Chapell all bedeckt and hung 
thick with proud green Ivy and y* Chapell has been vaulted half of y* 
floor Westward remains and y* other half Eastward is fallen in. And 
Eastward from this Chapel lyes y*® ruins of y* Abbey which they tell 
me was a furlong in length. But now only y* South wall and some 
small scraps Eastward and Northward and a piece of y* great arch y* 
was between y® Quire and y* vestibulum. And all y* small blue 
marble pillars and pillasters their friezes and cornidhes are gone. 
Only some broken padestall sockets and copings remain. And as to 
y* rest of the building, a good way South from the Chaingate Cock 
stands some mention of y*old ruins of y* Abbots palace and South- 
ward from that stands y* Abbots kitchin and is undemolished and en- 
tire all of large. hewn stone 4 square to y* square and then an octagon 
lanternlike and although it be 4 square without yet it is 8 square 
within. For in every corner there either for five rooms or ovens. 
Arches and places, and no wood nor timber there. The Abbeys hung 
green with Ivy as St. Josephs Chapell a level piece of ground at least 
60 acres compasses round about it or a great part on’t with Ivy as 
y® rest y* grows on y® wall that are about y* Abbey Yard I am informd 
y* the man y* occupys it is a rustical sowr and surly fellow and is this 
year their Harmanbed Constable and y* if he had seen me he would 
not let me see about me there, do suppose his name to be as I was 
told it Roger Blake ; unless y* Jenny Rawson gave me a wrong in- 
formation at Guildersome. However y*® Abbey stands on y® North side 
of the Abbey Yard and on y* South side of the town and its breadth 
extends from Chilquil to Chaingate and South: side y* Abbey like 
an even levell pasture and toward y* far end of it Southward like an 
orchard. The town lyes on a low level leaning toward y* West and 
well shielded from y* North wind by a rising ground and from y* East 
by Catton Street y* stands on a rising hill. At y* West end or bottom 
of Catton begins High Street pointing Westward and leaning West- 
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ward also, and at y* bottom of High Street stands y® Market Cross 
’ built octagon wise and on y* top of: it an image holding y® spindle y* 
bears the Fane or Weather Cock and from y* South side of the Cross 
goes Milin Street and reaches to Chaingat. And on y® North side of y* 
Cross begins Nilot Street and reaches to Mr. Downes where grown a 
White thorn. And from y* Cross begins Benna Street pointing toward 
y° West, and through part of it and over a large level meadow we go 
to Weary-All-hill on the top of which stands an old useless scandalous 
windmill with 2 broken sails and nothing else. There are said to be 
20 signs and all or most of them are in y* High Street and one is the 
7 stars in y* which is called Nilot Street. And y* chief Inns in y* 
High Street are the White Hart and y® Bell. 

There is one Apothecary Shop and one Excise Office, but no Sta- 
tioner Shop, nor Post Office. And as I am informed one man in the 
town keeps 50 Cows and makes 50 Hogsheads of Sider every year. 

Glastenbury, in Latin Glasconia, was by our ancestors called y° first 
Ground of God. The first ground of the Saints in England, &. and 
that it was built by y® very Disciples of our Lord, when that small 
and ancient Church, now founded by Joseph of Arimathea was wasted 
away with age Deyi, Bishop of St. David’s built a new one in that 
place. And when time had worn out that too; twelve men coming 
from the North of Britain, repaired it ; but at length King Ina pulld 
this down and built that stately Church y* Abbey, dedicated to our 
Saviour Christ St. Peter and St. Paul, in y* year of our Lord 698, 
And the Abbey lands within y* walls were 60 acres within the walls 
in compass. And the Abbot of Glaston lived in little less state than 
y°® Royal Donors his revenue amounting to 4000 pounds annually. 
And he could from the Tor see a vast of this rich land in his own pos- 
session and seven parks well stored with Deer belonging to y* Monas- 
try. It is walled round about and imbattled like a town a mile in 
compas. And the White Thorn is at Mr. Buxtons Garden at Esquire 
Strouds Great Farm house about a quarter of a mile from Weary-All- 
Hill in y*® Middleway between Weary-All-Hill and a little village y* is 
called Street about a mile South of Glaston. 





Here followeth some further remarks on the glory of Glaston the 
famous Chaingate Spaw of Glaston the Holy Thorn and the Holy Dis- 
ciple St. Joseph of Arimathea. Take it as it was noted down in y* 
year 1755. 


What by tradition handed down, 
Our infidels disown, 

Though histories both old and new, 
Affirm the same is really true, 

And Holy Scriptures do not gainsay, 
But of the seventy sent away, 
Joseph y* laid Christ in His tomb, 
Oth seventy chosen he was one ; 
And by the rest was sent to preach 
Salvation unto all, and each 

Ye did believe he did baptize, 
Convert instruct and teach usa” 
To shew the mighty power 2 
And send y*® Guads sound abroad. 





He rested upon Weary Hill, 

And shewed a mighty miracle. 

For on his pilgrim’s staff or rod, 

For Jacob did to worship God, 

He leand, and trusted for aid, 
As did the Patriarch when he prayd. 
And then as Moses chargd by y 
Chose out of every Tribe a rod, 

And till the next day laid it by, 

To confound infidelity, 

So by tradition we believe 

That Joseph upon Christmas Evé, 
Stuck down his staff before their eyes, 
And left it in the ground likewise ; 
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Then to their wonder the next day, 

It blossomd flowers fine and gay, 

And ever since it annually — 

Has honour’d Christ’s Nativity. 

What need we now distrust y* same, 
When thousands daily do proclaim, 

For truth they have seen it with y* ayes, ‘ 
And averr it is no Popish lies. 
Neighbours and strangers far and near, 
Have travel’d both to see and hear, 

This wonder supernatural, 

A strange astonishment to all ; 

For no inclemency of air, 

Nor weather whether foul or fair, 

Nor cold nor heat nor frost nor snow, 
Can change its nature still ’twill blow. 
Some y* have seen it and did dwell 

Near to the place far off do tell 

And boldly say for truth, its true, 

And further do describe it too. 

The flower it bears on Christmas day, 

Is something larger as some say, 

Than is the flower of other thorn, 

That in the Spring the trees adorn, 

But not so large as th’ apple tree, 

Which in its pride ith Spring we see ; 
But as for ought we see or know, 

Its blossoms always white as snow. 

Now furthermore what shall we say, 

The ruined Abbey at this day 

Bears witness of his sanctity, 

And love to Christ pee f 

This Abbey was the first of all, 

The Churches that we Christian call ; 
The first stone church that e’er was built 
Since Christ’s biood on the Cross was spilt. 
Some say King Arthur.was the man 
That joynd with Joseph and began 

To found and rear the reverend pile, 
The like was not in many a mile. 

Nay at that day in all the world, 

For Christians were by Heathens hurl’d 
Down to destruction and flame, 

For bearing but a Christian name. 

The Book of Martyrs shows at large 
What Heathens laid to Christians charge, 
And what the Christians underwent, 

For Christ and suffering still content, 
Untill Constantine Helen’s son, 
Converted was ; stout champion, 

The banner of the Cross he bore, 
Defending Christians more and more ; 
And then from persecution free, 

The Christians grew in piety, 

And builded churches the land, 

As now we see and understand. 

This Abbey claims precedency 

Of Thanet and Canter q 
Westminster Abbey, Paul's and York, 
Litchfield and Lincoln’s curious work. 
There’s not a fabrick but can boast 
Of something curious and great cost ; 
But howsoever this be known. 


? 
s down ; 





And in October turn’d ’em out, 
In want to wander all about, 
And roam the country far away, 
And beg their bread from day to day ; 
Thus far for Glaston’s monastry, 
Which lyes in ruins as we see. 
Now let's consider wel! the spaw, 
And what spectators say they saw ; 
This spaw its said in days ore, 
Did mighty cures on rich and poor, 
And famous was in former time, 
When Christ’s religion was sublime. 
But what’s the root of every evill 
B ey fi ie Devil, 

e oth soil, for raising rent 
Sine pecunia discontent. 
And pay they must or keep away, 
So then observe it from that day 
The healing vertue lost its power, 
And would not heal as heretofore. 
And thus this ancient spaw was lost, 
And every expectation crost. 
At last y® spaw was laid aside, 
Which was one branch of Glaston’s pride, 
How great O Glaston was thy loss, 
We only can perceive in gross. 
But fall far short in estimate 
Of Chaingate Spaw and Abbey’s fate. 
Some pth = almost, 
Since ingate w gave up the ghost, 
Has been expired and worn —_, ites 
Before its late reviving day 5 
Which when long lost and quite forgot, 
Kind Providence so cast the lot, 
That sick and impotent were heal’d, 
And Chaingate waters’ worth reveal’d. 
When doctors all had try’d their skill, 
Math Chanceller to cure or kill, 
And his sore leg defy’d ’em all, 
By luck the lame must stand or fall. 
At last to th’ last extremity, 
Being brought at last in misery, 
Warn’d by a vision or a dream, 
He tries to try the last extream, 
To Chaingate water takes his way, 
And baths his leg each Sabbath day, 
On Sundays seven successively, 
Which cured him of his malady ; 
But 4 in secret his intent, 
Untill he saw the full event, 
And when he found his leg was heal’d, 
The waters’ virtue he revealed. 
Then Mistriss Fuzzel who liv’d hard by, 
And caitif’d long in bed did lye 
Bedrid, and in her room confin’d, 
Ae fourteen years as I remind, 

i 


ed once to try 
The ingate water by and by 
She found the effect and soon got cur’d 
Of all the ailings she endur’d. 
Then Chaingate water was extoll’d, 
And sundry sorts the sto told, 
Till thousands came to‘help their health, 
Which was prefer'd hefore their wealth, 
For as Naaman’s leposie 
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So Chanceller experienc’d well, 

As Jordan’s river did excell 
Damascus rivers even so 

The Chaingate might a wonder do. 
Abaira ay and Pharpar too, 
Naaman’s business could not do. 
No more could all empyrick skill, 
Heal Chancellor nor Dame Fuzzell. 
Was there not at Jerusalem, 

A Pool Bethesda called by name, 
Where halt blind lame and impotent, 
For cure in their affliction went ; 
At certain times the angel came, 
And plung’d y® water then the lame 
Leapt in and instantly were cured 


Now-here’s another miracle, 

Near th’ Abbey and below a hill, 

A new Bethesda’s Pool or like 

That 5 porch’d fountains Sudly Syke. 
For now at Glaton’s Spaw we see, 
That all and each infirmity 

Gets heal’d each Sabbath if they come 
On Saturday till Sunday noon. 

Unless the Leupedte we have, 

Or the French Pox has clapt y® knave, 
Then rogue may run for remedy, 

To quacks to mend his misery. 

For of all the complicated crimes 
That stain and stigmatize y° times, 
There’s none with those sins can compare, 





Of all the ailings they endured. Whose sins have folly’s equall share. 


Now followeth a further account of the Holy Disciple St. Joseph, 
St. Philip and their 12 Disciples as it is recorded in y* Old English 
Monasticon and other writers and according to what [ heard when I 
was at Glastenbury and Weary All Hill. 


Lord whatsoever troubles wrack my breast, 
Till sin removes too, let me take no rest, 

How dark so e’er my state or sharp my pain, 

O let not troubles cease and sin remain ; 

For Jesus’ sake remove not my distress, 

Till free triumphant grace shall repossess 

The vacant throne from whence my sins depart, 
And make a willing = of my heart ; 

Till grace compleatly shall my soul subdue, 
Thy conquest full and my subjection too. 

This our most noble Kingdom of Great Brittain rightly and most 
wortbily stiled the first Christian and most holy Kingdom in the world 
great is y® honour and glory and renown of the Holy Apostles of 
Christ and His Sacred Kingdom both on earth and in Heaven and 
next unto Christ Himself y° Highest Office and Dignity is to he y*® 
Ambassadors of Him chosen and dignified by Himself for y* most holy 
perfect and high imployment to warn and reclaim men from error to 
truth from vice to virtue from false to true religion. From the state 
of everlasting damnation in Hell to eternall glory and felicity in 
Heaven. 

Of this most holy office next after Christ was Saint Peter the Prince of 
the Apostles on whom as a rock y® Church was founded by Christ. He 
kept it at first at Jerusalem where the Apostles dwelt together in Holy 
Communion of life. And when he came to seat himself in Antioch 
the disciples were first called Christians. And coming to Rome to 
found and govern y® Western Church, not only the Romans but other 
Western nations and also to our Brittains and we must needs give the 


primacy of this honour to our noble Brittains who were then in Rome - 


to be the first entertainers both of Saint Peter and this sacred manner 
of life in y* house of our British Claudia and her renowned Husband 
Pudens there wherein there were almost 100 religious Christians of 
Brittains and others converted and baptized by Saint Peter there their 
house being the first lodging and place of receiving Saint Peter in 
that city and there the Christians Brittains and others first assembled 
‘to serve God and had their Church. 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE LATE JOHN HOLLAND. 


Waew in Volume XIII. of the “ Reriquary” I announced the death 
of my late dear and truly valued literary friend, John Holland, I men- 
tioned with pleasant feelings of anticipation that a memoir of him was 
being prepared for publication by his nephew, Mr. Brammall. But 
for that circumstance I should, as a pure “ labour of love,” myself 
have drawn up a careful biography of my dear old friend, whose life 
of seventy-eighf summers, and whose vast literary labours, extending 
over more than sixty years of that time, eminently called for such a 
tribute to be paid to his memory. Such a task would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have been a heavy one, but in this case it would have been 
so lightened and rendered pleasant by the fond memory which clings 
to the subject, and to every phase of the life of so good a man, that 
its accomplishment. would have been to me a true delight. This was 
my feeling when, soon after John Holland’s death, 1 wrote to his 
nephew, Mr. Brammall, suggesting that the “Life” should be drawn 
up, and expressing a desire myself to prepare it. The suggestion of 
the “ Life” was, I am happy to say, immediately acted upon, but Mr. 
Brammall determined himself to write it. This was quite as it should 
be, and I felt thankful that the memoir should be written by a mem- 
ber of Mr. Holland’s family, and one who, of all other persons, was 
the most fit and proper, from his long and loving connection with the 
poet, to undertake it. My sole desire was to see full justice done to 
the memory and Jabours of my friend, and it was a satisfaction to feel 
that in the heuds of his nephew this would be safely secured. I 
therefore wrote—“ Of him—one of my oldest and dearest literary 
Sriends—a memoir is being prepared for publication by his nephew, Mr. 
J. H. Brammall, and I will therefore not forestall it by any present 
notice” *—and I have not done so. The volume has now just been 
issued, not, however, by Mr. Brammall, but by his and Mr. Holland’s 
intimate friend the Rev. William Hudson, and it is a fit and worthy 
monument not only of its subject, but of the care and skill of its com- 
piler. Thus much it was necessary, perhaps, by way of explanation, 
to state as to the preliminaries of this interesting volume. 

Mr. Hudson states in his preface, that during the last eleven years 
of John Holland’s life he was personally acquainted with him, and 
“received at his hands various tokens of confidence, which are now 
very gratefully called to mind ;” in addition to which he gave him 
valuable “assistance in carrying out one or more of the favourite 
literary projects of the last years of his life.” It was therefore perhaps 
as well that the preparation of the memoir should be placed in his 
hands, and the result, with Mr. Brammall’s help, in “‘ having reduced 
the papers [sixty years’ accumulation of letters, private and literary, 
newspaper cuttings in prose and verse, inedited poems and essays, 
and various kinds of memoranda] to perfect order, compiled a calendar 
of the principal events in his uncle’s life, and in the contemporary 


* «Reriquary,” Vol. XIII. p. 246. 
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history of Sheffield,” is one that cannot but be gratifying to all 
to whom the memory of Holland is dear. That the volume contains 
some errors which might with care have been rectified, and that some 
matters have been omitted which might well have been included in its 
contents, while others are introduced which would have been as well 
left out, is very evident ; but it is nevertheless a very readable, useful, 
and interesting compilation. 

It is a peculiar pleasure to me thus to call attention to an interesting 
work, and to point to it as the simple and truthful record of the life 
of a most worthy man, who, I believe, passed as nearly a faultless, 
blameless, and loving a life as ever fell to the lot of man to follow. 
On his death-bed John Holland said, “I think no man hag had a 
brighter life than mine,” and this was undoubtedly the fact. He was 
the enemy of no one, and no one was his. He lived in peace with all 
men, loving and beloved by all, and passed away as only those can 
hope to do who have heard the whispered words, “well done!” 
breathed into their inmost spirits. 

John Holland was in 1816—nearly sixty years ago—a contributor 
to my late father’s “ Northern Star or Yorkshire Magazine,” with 
whom he was then in habits of intimacy, and during the past fourteen 
years of my own “ Retiquary’s” career, has been a frequent and valued 
contributor to its pages. The connection has, therefore, been one 
extending almost throughout his long life. I shall never forget the 
pleasure I felt in meeting him at the house of a mutual friend—now 
Many years ago—where he had been invited specially to meet me; 
nor the pleasure we again experienced when we met at the “ Cutlers’ 
Feast ”—nor shall I easily forget the many other occasions when we 
met, both at the Philosophical Societies rooms and otherwise, or the 
visit he paid me at my own house. On this occasion, his calling to 
see me at Winster Hall, I, fortunately, suggested to him that he should 
commemorate his stay at Beeley by something from his pen, and this 
he acted upon. On his return to Beeley he wrote the charming 
sonnets which I now, for the first time print, and sent them to me, 
with the following characteristic and genial note :— 


“Dear Sir, ** Beeley Hall, Sept. 8, 1869. 


“ Here are the literary fruits—or rather the holiday flowers— 
of my three weeks’ pleasant sojourn in Derbyshire. If you can find 
in them the materials for a page or two in the “ RELiquary,” use them 
accordingly : fhey’have the merit of local reference. But if you have 
the slightest hesitation, appeal to the fire—or—to the ladies / 

“JT am, dear Sir, 
‘Yrs. very sincerely, 
“ LL. Jewitt, Esq.” “ Jonn Howuanp. 


The following are the “Sonnets” and the note which accompanied 
them to me. I give them exactly as he penned them, feeling assured 
they will be acceptable to my readers. 


” 


LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 
Winster Hall. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ RELIQUARY.” 
Toe SosJOURN OF A SONNETTEER aT Beeczey Hatt, DERBYSHIRE. 


$4 To me, 
In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnets’ scanty plot of ground, 
Pleas’d if some souls find solace there, as 1 have found.” 


WorRDswoRTH. 
Dear Sir,— 


During our late pleasant interview at Winster Hall, you 
paid me the compliment of asking me fora contribution to the “ Rett- 
quary,” in which my name has repeatedly appeared. I promised you 
an offering of Derbyshire Sonnets—and here they are—‘a baker's 
dozen ”—and “one more ”—by way of prelude :— 


Of my sweet pilgrim pleasures, I recal 

In memory pictured brightly, with the best, 
My transient visit to old Winster Hall, 

An unexpected, but a welcome guest : 
For—as hope promised—in my cheering round 

Of local rambles, I—this favouring day— _ 
Sylvanus Urban’s grave successor found, 

With all an author’s spoils in brave array! 
Proofs, manuscripts, engravings: all that told 

Of archzologic studies, charm’d me there ; 
Nor would my Friend’s next “ Retiguary ” hold 

Record of half the joy ’twas mine to share ;: 
So much had pleasant converse to unfold 

Of men and things bygone, or those time deigns to spare. 


The origin of these poems, as I intimated to you, was as follows :— 
For many years past I have shared with a small family party the 
enjoyment of a three weeks’ sujourn in some romantic portion of North 
Wales, including Barmouth, whither my companions had again directed 
their thoughts ; but a chance visit to Beeley determined their present 
choice of a temporary home. It may be said that the Cambrian and 
Derbian localities do not resemble each other any further than the 
Monmouth and Marsdon of Shakspeare—the names of both beginning 
with the same letter of the alphabet ! Perhaps even this coincidence 
suggested the pleasing hope that we might even by the change, find, 
to adopt good John Bunyan’s homely anagram, “ Nu hony in a B.” 
The pleasant little village of Beeley will be generally known to county 
readers of the “ Retiquary.” Situate within about a mile of Chats- 
worth on the one side, and of Rowsley on the other, it is contiguous 
to the greater portion of that far-famed ‘“ Peak Scenery,” which has 
been so admirably illustrated by the descriptive pen of the late Eben- 
ezer Rhodes, and the prolific pencil of Sir Francis Chantry. Thus, 
while, close at hand, we have the Palace of the Peak with its splendid 
park and adjacent moorlands, the railway is conveniently near to 
enable us to reach many interesting scenes at a greater distance. Of 
our “holiday home,” I need only say that it was formerly a residence 
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of the ancient local family of Greaves, which is now represented by (f) 
The house, which from its grey antiquity without, and its dark oak- 
panneling inside, looks like a fragment of Haddon Hall, we have found 
in every way exceedingly comfortable. Of the local advantages of our 
position we have fully availed ourselves; while we have more than 
realized the promised pleasure of visiting spots so fondly appreciated 
by native, and vividly described by stranger, tourists: to describe our 
pleasures, would be to repeat their praises—in other words to write a 
volume! But perhaps a Poet need make no apology for the tran- 
scription of a few specimens of the memorials made more suo during 
his pleasant sojourn at Beeley Hall. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, - 
Sep., 1869. Joun Hoan. 


I.—Intropvuctory Sonnet. 

For many a year, in Summer’s genial prime, 

Clomb I the mighty mountains of North Wales ; 
Gazed on its lyn’s, its waterfalls sublime, 

And wander’d through its deep delightful vales ; 
Though more and more I feel the touch of Time, 

I’m. loth to own or strength or spirit fails ; 

For oft fond fancy Cadr Idris scales, 
Or Snowdon’s loftier height aspires to climb : 
But I must now, in action, be content 

These bold, but lower Derbian hills to mount ; 
And gladly—the long day in rambling spent, 

In rhyme its chief vicissitudes recount : 
Thankful indeed that once more gracious heaven, 
To me this pleasant holiday hath given. 


II.—CuatsworTH. 
{The Mansion, Park, Gardens, and Conservatory at Chatsworth, form collectively one 
of the most attractive and interesting scenes which can entertain the ordinary English 
holiday maker, or gratify the taste of an intelligent foreign visitor.] 
Fair Palace of the Peak! how much, of thee 
In years and moods gone by, I’ve said or ‘sung ; 
When poesy was fresh—and I was young— 
My fancy as the mountain-breezes, free : 
And now, ’midst length of days vouchsafed to me— 
Once more on thy magnificence I gaze, 
And canopied by this proud linden tree, 
Thy old historic memories I praise : 
I feel how, with Cavendo’s noble name, 
A grateful nation’s thoughts are ever blent ; 
That still for patriot virtues, deathless fame 
Not only makes this house the monument, 
But points beyond it to a humble spot, 
That ne’er would—even though Chatswo:th perish—be forgot.* 


* The “‘ Revolution House,” at Whittington. 
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ITI.—Tue Victoria Oak. To a Lapr. 
[in front of Chatsworth House there is a thriving oak, planted by the Princess Vic. 
w brings Albert plast in the provonce of the Queen is 1845--thres bighly prised 
cenerial trees /] 
Here’s an oak leaf: Now greet it with a smile! 
Pluck’d from the tree erst by Victoria’s hands 
Planted in front of this Palatial pile, 
Where its green head in vigorous growth expands: 
"Tis but a trifle ; yet a gift how small— 
A flower, a coin, a pebble, or a shell, 
From love to love transmitted, may recal 
Persons, or places, which in memory dwell ! 
So this frail leaf may be to you a spell 
Of ancient loyalty—as warm and true, 
As summer sunshine on our Beeley dell, 
Or party ribbon of the deepest blue : 
*T wixt me and you, this souvenir will mean 
With heart and voice we pray—God save the Queen ! 


IV.—Grovse SHoortrna. 


admire the moors under whatever aspect ; and am delighted to see the on 
ground, on the walls, or on the wing : but I am utterly unable to sympathise with 
the sportsman when boasting of the ber of these beautiful birds w he killed 
on the 12th! I am quite willing to have this sentiment charged against me as a 
poetical weakness. | 
The Moors, how glorious in their purple hue ! 
Beheld afar, through each day’s changing hours! 
How pleasant—when across them, we 
Our walk midst braken, furze, and mountain flowers ! 
And here and there—escaped the leaden showers 
Of death, or maiming from the sportsman’s gun, 
The frightened grouse amid the heather cowers, 
Venturing but rarely or to fly or run: 
Poor bird! how hard on thee, remorseless fate 
Falls, in this ripening season of the year— 
And of thy feather’d fellowship, of late, 
What hundreds have been idly slaughter’d here ! 
"Tis sport, I know—but I am bound to make 
Confession, I no joy of its success partake. 


V.—Tae Otp Corn Mr. 


[How ancient the sites of many of our mills—“sedes molendini”—méllseate—often 
occurs in Domesday Book, and in monastic charters. ‘The mach too, as driven 
by a water wheel, is often of a most itive character : while the miller himself not 
—- y of his calling who figures in our old ballad 





Steam |—steam hath wrought ten thousand changes ; still 
On many a pleasant stream, in quiet nook, 

In primitive simplicity, the Mill 
eats, a6 pounetg tn come obd Fieve Bock ; 
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Slowly without, revolves its moss-grown wheel ; 
And hark! how gentle is the sound within ! 
Rather than hear, one almost seems to feel 
The fresh ground meal fall warm into the bin : 
Yet look again—lo! there, from hour to hour 
At quiet work, that curious net-work screen, 
By which from coarse brown bran, fine wheaten flour, 
The housewife’s pride—is gather’d white and clean : 
Inside and out—machinery and pile, 


Seem of mechanic skill, Old England’s earliest style. 


VI.—Tue Darter Yew. 


[In many of the churchyards of England and Wales, there are fine old yew trees, com- 
acy rg or less in a state of decay ; of such we have a noble specimen at Beeley 





but that in the churchyard at Darley is commonly said to be the largest in the United 
Kingdom.] 
How grave and venerable the dark Yew 
In many a country churchyard bravely stands, 
Planted perchance, when the gray tower was new, 
But no tradition tells us by whose hands ! 
At our own Norton oft I’ve paused in view 
Of such an ancient, and mysterious tree : 
At Beeley, wondering, and admiring too, 
A most gigantic specimen I see : 
Surpassing both, in bole of mighty girth— 
In amplitude of thick, umbrageous head, 
The Darley Yew o’er consecrated earth, 
Antiquity’s strange shadow seems to spread ; 
And ’mid the pilgrim’s startled pause gives birth 
To thoughts that mingle with some touch of dread ! 


VII.—Matt.ock. 


[A principal attraction of our residence is its comparative proximity to the picturesque 
scenery of Matlock, which we have explored and enjoyed with increasing zest ; and 
this whether the pleasure was confined to our own little party; or shared by sym- 
pathy with those ‘crowds of excursionists,” of whose casual participation of such 
enjoyment, it is the fashion to speak contemptuously. ] 
The ‘* Switzerland of England ! ”—tourists call 
Thee-—glorious Matlock !—true, I’ve never seen 
The Alpine regions ; but, if pictures mean 
To me—what Art when faithful, means to all— 
The praise is justly thine—romantic spot ! 
How swell thy mountains ! how sublimely rise 
Thy tree-crown’d tors revealing many a grot ! 
And in thy vallies, with what sweet surprise 
We catch fresh glimpses of the babbling stream ! 
What wonder crowds from every English shire— 
Idlers, or invalids—this spot should deem 
All that Hygeia’s votaries could desire ; 
For through each season of the changeful year, 
Nature unfolds fresh scenes of genial beauty here. 
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VIIL—Lomperpate Hovse. 
[No reader of the “ Retiquary ” need be told of the situation and interest of the 
te the ae ‘of the | hoy et esteemed Themes Sotoman, Bee 
celebrated ‘ Barrow Opener.”] , 
Here the famed Derbian “ prose «te paw dwelt ;— 
And this rare treasury of sepulch Je 
Cist, urn, arms, skeleton, bead, coin, celt, 
Attest the value of his life-long toils : 
Jn this museum, solemnly we seem 
To look into those strange ancestral graves, 
From which the of history, like a dream, 
But faint and feble record saves : 


O could we to these disinterr’d remains 

Of man, and his rude labours, give a tongue, 
Say, would the voice of pleasures and of pains, 

So startling from these wrecks of old and young, 
Be that which history still from age to age, 
Repeats from human life's unfading page ? 


IX.—Tue Museum. 


[It does seem strange in this out-of-the-way spot to find such a marvellous 
of Palwontographical rarities, a description of which would fill a volume ; 
Sr them leaves an impression on the mind of a thoughtful visitor never to be 


But strange it seems, in this secluded place— 
Embosom'd by the mountains of the Peak— 
The Antiquary’s footsteps to retrace— 
Go forth with him the tumulus to seek— 
With careful skill explore the mystic mound, 
On which tradition’s spell had rested long : 
And now, around the ancient relics found, 
What visionary shapes obscurely throng ! 
Hail to his , who from these dread scenes 
Hicch each 0 volun of tanustion went ; 
How to deduce what each interment means, 
Hath to the archeologic student taught ; 
Hail to his memory ! will science claim 
From pilgrims to this spot, respect for Bateman’s name, 
X.—Tue Vittace or Eyam. 


[The visitation of this village by the Plague in 1666 has furnished matter for one 
the most affecting episodes in English History. The last line of the sonnet indicates 
the spot where many of the victims were interred when the churchyard no longer 
received them. ] 
Thousands there are who have but the most vague 
Idea of that once oft-scourging thing — 
The Cholera’s ancestral curse—the Pracus ! 
Which wont to England dire death-doom to bring : 
Contagion having in the city slain 
Its thousands, to this mountain village came 
To aggravate—but haply close its reign— 
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So trust we, here, for ever !—I but claim 
In this brief rhyme, to render thanks to God— 
And ask the reader, aye, to do the same— 
Because from us He hath removed that rod, 
The stroke of which, thy story, Eyam! saves 
From dark oblivion, while the mountain sod 
Sustains the inscription-stones o’er yonder Ritey Graves. 


XI.—Cuocxrtzet Dstt. 


[In this romantic Dingle the Rev. W. Mompesson, vicar of Eyam, assembled his stricken 
parishioners for worship, in preference to meeting them in the church, during the 
prevalence of the Plague.] 
While gazing on that curious Pulpit-rock, 
We seem, in more than fancy, to behold 
Mompesson preaching to that stricken flock 
Whose sad—sad history, need not here be told: 
For who hath not of Eyam’s pastor heard— 
How at his sacred post he bravely stood, 
Where every heart to agony was stirr’d, 
Amid the Plague’s dread, desolating flood ? 
Hail to his memory! ne’er to be forgot ; 
His sufferings, his fidelity, his zeal, 
Long as a pilgrim to this hallow’d spot 
Comes with a soul that can reflect and feel : 
I feel and own tradition’s potent spell 
Has not departed yet from Cucklet Dell ! 


XII.—Dovepate. 
— t pee A mye, 4 pl a visit 


tourists 
Eawurds of Dot wi Tour of the 
poetical and b 
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XITI.—Eventxe Mepitarion. 
Cie © ames Oe © eee i perception of the gradually shortening 
uration i I dismiss during 
Soditative walk Sa ous of the nest evenings we have had bere] , 
The days are shortening fast !—."Tis growing dark— 
And here I sit, in quiet, musing mood : 
Night slow, but surely, falls in Chatsworth Park ; 
All sounds seem hush’d, save Derwent’s murmuring flood : 
But Meditation hath her mental food 
At such an hour, in books or silent thought ; 
And haply much of pleasant, wise, and good, 
Is to the Student's ane of knowledge brought : 
Ah! would that I could say these twilight hours 
Have thus in me their favouring influence wrought ; 
Freshen’d or nerv’d my intellectual powers ; 
Of earthly knowledge—heavenly wisdom—taught 
Me all that, or in Academic bowers, 
Or converse with Philosophy /’ve sought. 


XIV.—Vaepicrory Sonnet. 


vignette 
Morn, noon, and night, forth in their several ways, 
The rural folk, contented seem to move ; 
Their toil-won competence secures my praise ; 
Their ki greeting challenges ; 
RT 
Or them, or me, oft think of Besusy Hass. 
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So trust we, here, for ever!—I but claim 
In this brief rhyme, to render thanks to God— 
And ask the reader, aye, t0 do the same— 
Because from as He hath removed that rod, 
The aroke of which, thy sory, Eyam! saves 
From dark oblivion, while the mountain sod 


Sweet River of sweet name ! ser 4 rags 
Is named in and in 
The Toutes sowback and’ he Looa’e the 
ccd 2 pleas vege gm Wi c0-ady 
Walton, old ! thine 
ge ay wy) grekaepe, ware: 
While every brother of the Rod and Line, 
Thee—and for thy sake, this bright river love : 
Nor wonder I thou art remember’d here, 
Midst ail this scenic beauty, first and best; 
By all the pilgrims who, from year to year, 
Awhile at on thy namesake Hostel rest ; 
Or whether skill’d to use the treacherous hook, 
Or hayly to recal, or read thy charming book. 
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THE SOTHILL TOMB IN REDBOURNE CHURCH, NEAR 
KIRTON-IN-LINDSEY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


BY MISS THORPE. 


Repgpourng, the seat of the Duke of St: Alban’s, is situated three 
miles east of Kirton-in-Lindsey. A correct view of this picturesque 
village may be seen in Howlett’s Views of Lincolnshire. The drawing, 
taken in 1816, by Mr. Charles Nattes, at the entrance of the village, i 
includes the blaeksmith’s shop, the church, and the almshouses founded ¢ 

‘by the Rev. Robert Carter-Thelwall, owner and vicar of Redbourne. 
The arms of this gentleman, impaled with those of his wife Charlotte, 
daughter of Sir John Nelthorpe, are placed on that side of the build- 
ing facing the street :—-Azure, on a fess argent, a talbot- between three 
buckles or, for Carter-Thelwall ; argent, on a pale, sable, a sword erect, 
of the first, pommel and hilt or, for Nelthorpe. 

The manor-house, to the west of the church, is a handsome; gabled, 
red-brick building. The church, dedicated to St: Andrew, is much 
admired. Before the dissolution of monasteries it belonged to the + 
Abbey of Selby, in Yorkshire. It was nearly rebuilt by Mr. Carter, 
who expended a very considerable sum of money in repairing and 
beautifying it. 

On either side of the church are three stained glass windows, each 
window containing figures of two of the Twelve Apostles. The east 
window, the gift of a late Duchess of St. Alban’s (Mrs. Coutts), is a 
fine piece of stained glass, depicting the Last Judgment. 

Just beneath this window, in the wall to the north of the Com- 5 
munion Table, is the Sothill Tomb. the only remaining monument of ‘ 
that ancient family. The side of the tomb is an incised slab of dark 
marble, representing Gerard Sothill in full armour; his head sup- 

rted on cushions upheld by angels; his feet resting on a hound ; 
and beneath, the inscription bearing the date 1401— 


Wic . facet . jerardug . sothill . miles . qué. obfit . prime . 
vie . augustt . anno. Dui. mille. C#CCCE . FA. cujus. 
animt . migeretur , Deus . amen . 

Above the tomb is an eagle displayed, sable. The monument is in a 4 i 
remarkably good state of preservation, as will be seen from the draw- ; 
ing (Plate X.), which has been taken from a rubbing of the stone. 

Some years since, in clearing the ground for the new school-house, 
the foundations of the old castle of the Sothills were brought to light. 
These ruins stretch furtber into the park, and are betrayed by grassy 
undulations, which still bear the name of the “ Castle Hills.” 

It has been conjectured that this family is identical with the 
Sothills of Yorkshire, but whether this be so or not'isat present -  @& 
unknown. 

A Sir Gerard Soothill, Knt., of Soothill Hall, Yorkshire, who was 
living in 1430, married a daughter of Sir Gerard Salvayn (Salvin of 
Croxdale, co. Durham). A Fitzwilliam, temp. Hen. VII., married an 
heiress of Suthill and Copley, Yorks. The Sothills were lords of the 
manor of Darton, near Huddersfield, temp. Hen. VIII. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF CORNWALL: THEIR ARCH: ° 


OLOGY AND PRESENT CONDITION. 
BY E, H. W. DUNKIN. 
(Continwed from page 85.) 
HUNDRED OF PowDER. 


THERE are thirteen medizval bells in the hundred of Powder, exclusive 
of the second at St. Michael Penkivel, which, though recast, has not 
only the ancient legend reproduced, but also the shield of the founder. 
This shield (fig. 22) occurs on several bells im Kent and Sussex, but 
has not been noticed elsewhere in Cornwall. Of these “‘ medievals,” 
perhaps the most interesting are those at St. Michael Carhayes, which 
form an excellent peal of three. They are all in a sound state, while 
on the second is a coat of arms, fretty, a lion rampant guardant (fig. 
21), which has been noticed on three ancient bells in Devon. The first 
and second bells of this peal, have the cross (fig. 18) ; the same in fact 
as on the second bell at Perranarworthal, where it is accompanied by 
the founder’s mark if. The same design is also used for the initial 
cross on the first at Feock, and first at Merther. Another design 
which may be.described as a cross pattée with a fleur-de-lis at each 
angle (fig. 24) occurs on the third bell at St. Michael Carhayes. It 
also appears, as the initial cross, on the first and second belis at St. 
Just in Penwith; and may often be noticed on bells bearing the trade- 
mark of Robert Norton, of Exeter, as at St. Erney, in the hundred of 
East. The cross preceding the inscription, on the “ medieval” at 
St. Allen, is the same as that on the Landewednack bells, shown in 
fig. 15; so again are those on the first and second at St. Clement, 
and the third at Kea. A simple design (fig. 14), the same as that on 
the “medizval” at Mylor, is used on the two old bells at Creed. 
Both display the well-known shields, bearing in one case, a chevron 
between three lavers (fig. 19), and in the other, a chevron between 
three trefoils (fig. 20). On the» second bell at St. Dennis are the 
shields (figs. 16, 17), which are frequently accompanied, as in the 
present instance, by the octagonal stamp (fig. 23) bearing the legend 
ibu merci ladi help. At St. Allen, however, the same shields oceur on 
the first bell, but with the octagonal stamp omitted. .The founder’s 
mark, consisting of the figure of a bell between the initials 6 b ona 
shield, may be seen on the first at St. Clement, while on the second of 
the same peal is a shield bearing the initials r ¢ (fig. 12). This last 
is preceded by another shield displaying the royal arms of England 
from 1189 to 1340, three lions passant guardant, while on the third 
at Kea, the royal arms adopted between 1405 and 1603—France 
modern, and England quarterly—appear as in fig. 18, but without the 
crown. 

The following medizval legends occur in the hundred of Powder :— 


Aiec Woba Glampana GRargarcta Fst TWominata 
(1st St. Allen). 
Suncta DWrinitas VW nus Deus Chdiserere Wobis 


(Ist St. Clement). 
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“VF ce mex bina depello conta nocina 
(1st Feock and 1st Merther). 
Fist michi collatam ihe istad nomen amatom 
(2nd Feock). 
Sit Womn Domini Benedictam 
(8rd Kea). - 
[Plebs ois plandit nt me tam sepins audit 
(1st St. Michael Carhayes). 


The number of bells belonging to the churches in the hundred 
of Powder in the reign of Edward VL., is given below. The items 
have been extracted from the original schedules preserved in the 
Record Office. . 


ND i thds Uciticcdpesckins bulddiinatdspuasesbecshsschbcvers donesasteste TItm iij bellys. 
I Ciihicmiintruniinnanapeleieniby<aunsnciucstrounas pebaprotegeiane Ttm one bell. 
SE ettiibedonpsiievs ciigdehttiownregss cco atubiaseudin ocosaicutuiass Ttm iiij bellys and a clok. 


Blasye ..cscsercersvensece ageesersseeesessenssesneacesseeseceeceeeeedtm yn the styple iij bellys. 
ppbhePekbvciaetarutnaesase scucbesecbdévescects sos Ktam I DOliys, 
RN i tts dicn dicauains bequeen jecundbinsatadencenastmned ius Itm ij bellys. 









Orede..... ..Itm iij bellys. 
Tregony (Cuby) ..Itm ii) bellys. 
Denys.. .. [tm ii) bellys. 
Erme.. .-.Ltm iij bellys. 


Ewe .... sec creeuesssidapedesvececsecdersses oat DOSEN. 


GOOCK ....ererersssocrersscrersorsrccesosssessseeesesescccesessoeesesesdtimm iij bellys. 
CID... abyaccantvesncy-chapiunasiios etn 'xt ppadysthesich tec svenekipee PEER TMA ROME: 
UME” eb bak cancion sasi>snacseddacevolenesopadenses saneunehelenectjun Itm iij bellys. 
RIND wba 2Gs Soi Lisi sdedpkcabinvin dea phe seceskben i ces iegscobensin Itnriiij bellys. 


Itm iij bellys. 
...Itm iij bellys. 





a islipisabebiliaspasedicntitduputasacresé¥apsecéustoceperstibell Itm iij bellys. 
EE Sei iiabcedebicnsecddveuads ork adidiecss tog sdevsvelesrnbibe ste Itm iij bellys. 
SIN chiahipichinnssssbbive sacs ooten’ |p esctsbisdsnfesthsseshiianodk Itm iij bellys. 
INE cn cabs tehTiniissane : aschenbigessondoiatie tiaanssneeseasibed Itm iiij bellys. 
MIDE Gis cdensduaccsacédecstneust << ove pidc<cecc@ ccentudacoaee ii] bellys. 
Dic ecBCbie boca vdcvis chs suv bsdusviuasesctcuitcbdcdiaieets Itm ii) bellys. 
ITE sateinithsiaccincks ibe Salaun tivatp stnnle hc chooicanssthsagbteasiaik Itm it) bellys. 
IEE catch saci dncddiminiinkondaesctaodsebsesscraecneninpsteeinel Itm iij bellys. 
IE AAO Lincs Blots ousthens: ie nscostceseuscteeonenetevassseuioes Itm iij bellys. 
(St. Michael) Caryhays ........0...ccccsnccccsssseccccsesescconse Itm iij bellys. 
(St. Michael) Penkevell .............:0ssscccscrscssescsessecseees Itm iiij bellys. 
Bylye (Philleigh) ..............cccccscssssssssssseccescessosseees ool tm iij bellys. 
ED) Dududoligdstsn pcocbUiyacaveadecs dence dadecs see codesdsedeeetes Itm iij bellys 
ppeicpouantiidiansnisaibshbie be beaseesupabsesdepacesngae’ dapecatin Itm iiij bellys. 
SNE su balliticaniuhiandapsnaguseesobosddvapivesac deecccnsesenite Itm iij bellys. 
IE a rarentichomguibersivets onc 4viqaasic ovnge) soveeteosonibes Itm iij bellys. 
Sent Stephyns ym bramell 0... c.cccccseccecseseeseesseeeesee se .tm ii) bellys. 
NIE <x ccindshhidis eettonidcne an-devtebauns canedotoneiecontbesen ose stan Itm iij bellys. 
IOS Sirs nitindctndcn 0c tadhabestines cos decenspnateccsseidiciess lanl Meus 
PIII Sess cs he lisiceiekssccéideleccotccussccstneesdhond Itm iij bellys. 


The only one of these peals, still intact, is that at St. Michael 
Carhayes, where the tliree old bells remain in the tower in good 
ringing order. 





66.—St. ALLEN (3 bells). 


1. + (fig. 15) Q (shield fig. 16) Tatec Toba Elampana G2argureta 
Fist Wominata (J (shield fig. 17). Both these shields are well- 
known to collectors of bell marks. The lettering is not unlike that on the 
bells at Landewednack, where the same cross (fig. 15) occurs. Diameter 

at the mouth, 31} inches. 








RELIQUARY, VOL. XV. 





Fig. 16. 















































CORNISH BELL MARKS. 


























THE CHURCH BELLS OF CORNWALL. 


2, VOCOR PRVDENTIA VOCO VENITE PROVERB Ix 1622, The maker's name does 
not appear on this bell. The characters are broad and flat Roman capitals. 
Diameter at the mouth, 34 inches. 


8. #€ * RICHARD BUCKLAND VICAR - : - THOMAS HOSKINS AND IOHN RETALLACK 
G.w : 1777. Immediately below the date are the initials of the founders 
I.P: 0.P: W.P (The Penningtons of Stokeclimsland). Diameter at 
the mouth, 363 inches. It may be added that Richard Buckland was insti- 
tuted to the vicarage of St. Allen on June 7, 1740. 





57.—St. ANTHONY IN ROSELAND (1 bell). 


The small bell hanging in the spire of this church was cast at the Truro Foundry 
(Francis Dingey), but on the bell itself there is neither date or founder's name. The 
diameter is about 12inches. The old bell was probably destroyed when the tower 
fell down in the beginning of the last century. There was only one bell here in the 
reign of Edward VI. 


58.—Sr. AUSTELL (8 bells). 


1. - : - By Music MINDS AN EQUAL TEMPER KNOW (border ornament) I.R 
FECT. 1810. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29} inches. 


2. NOR SWELL TOO HIGH NOR SINK TOO Low (border ornament) I . R rzo*. 1810. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 


3. Music THE FIERCEST GRIEF CAN OHARM (border ornament) I . R . Frcr. 1810. 
The epigraph ‘‘ Music the fiercest grief can charm” is incised, while the 
initials of the founder and date are in relief as usual. Diameter at the 
mouth, 80} inches. 

4. AND Fates SEVEREST RAGE DisaRM (border ornament) I. RUDHALL GLOCESTER 
Fr 1810. Diameter at the mouth, 33} inches. 

5. + = - MUSIC CAN SOFTEN PAIN TO EASE (bordes ornament) I. RUDHALL FEO". 
1810 (border ornament). Diameter at the mouth, 353 inches. 

6. AND Make DesparR AND MaDNEss PLEASE (border ornament) I. RupHaLL 
GtocesTER Fecr, 1810. Diameter at the mouth, 373 inches. 

7. OUR JOYS BELOW IT CAN IMPROVE (border ornament) I. RupHaLtL Fect. 1810 
(border ornament). Diameter at the mouth, 40# inches. 

8. Anp ANnTIDATE THE BLIss ABOVE (border ornament) Epm®. Hennan & G 
GEAacH CHURCH WARDENS 1810. 

On a second line 
(Border ornament) I. RupHaLt GLocEsTER Fc (border ornament). Diameter 
at the mouth, 45 inches. The weight of the tenor is said to be 15 cwt. 

The epigraphs on these bells, it should be noted, when read together, make a verse 

of eight lines on ‘‘ music.” 








59.—St. Biazzy (3 bells). 

1. £.HOI.RO : 1693 O pP:.: (border ornament). Diameter at the mouth, 
273 inches. 

2. THOS . TALLACK) . WARDS. A. (skeleton of a bell) Gooprne (ornament) 1740. 
(followed by several small ornamental ——_ Diameter at the mouth, 30 
inches. The founder of this bell was Ambrose Gooding, of Plymouth, who 
flourished from 1717 to 1750. 

8. IO0HN POLSUE . THOMAS MORFORD WARDENS . I. P AND 00 + 1771 “- 
Diameter at the mouth, 303 inches. 


60.—Sr. CLEMENT (8 bells). 
1. + (cross fig.15) Sancta DErinitas SF nus Dens Gh diserere WArobis 
v. (shield displaying a bell between initials § b). Diameter at the mouth, 
inches. 
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2. + (cross fig. 15) Sancta CEargureta Ora ro Wobis V (shield 
bearing the arms of England, three lions passant guardant) 0 (shield fig. 
12, bearing initials x ¢), Diameter at the mouth, 34} inches. 

8. SOLI DEO DETVR GLORIA 1625. 
In broad flat Roman capitals, similar to those on the 2nd bell at St. 
Allen, the 8rd at Creed, and on many others of the same period in Corn- 
wail. This tenor bell was probably cast at the foundry of Roger Purdue. 
Diameter at the mouth, 36 inches. 





61.—CORNELLY (2 bells). 


Only one:of the two bells belonging to this church is at present hung and fit for use, 
the other though sound was taken down many years ago, and on the occasion of my 
visit was stowed away at the west end of the church. Both are small, the tower being 
cramped and unfit for the reception of bells of the usual size. Owing to the absence 
of any means of access, the bell now in use has not been thoroughly examined, but I 
believe it to be devoid of any inscription. It appears to be about the size of the dis- 
used bell, which is quite plain and measures 13§ inches across the mouth, the height 
including the canons being 164 inches. It is possible that these bells are the same as 
those set down in the schedule of bells, temp. Edward VI., as belonging to this se- 
cluded little church. They were then estimated to weigh 1} cwt. 





62.—CREED (8 bells). 
1. + (cross fig. 14) (J (shield fig. 19) (J (shield fig. 20) noinscription of any kind. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 
2." + (cross fig. 14) () (ehield fig. 20) Sancte Whoma Ora ro Wobis 


0 (shield fig. 19). The capitals are Lombardic, but being too small, 
do not correspond well with the black-letter text. Diameter at the mouth, 
848 inches. 
8:1: M: :1: W: 1638. In broad flat Roman capitals, 19 inch high. 
Diameter at the mouth, 37} inches. 





63.—CuBY (1 bell). 
1. GREGORY GURNEY VICAR -:- ROBERT GUMMOE & WILLIAM JACOB. ©c.W 
r.Pic.P -** 1787. 
Djameter at the mouth, 41} inches. We find that Gregory Gurney was 
instituted vicar on Feb. 13, 1756. 





64.—Sr. Dennis (3 bells). 


» a we : 1687 : 
This bell is cracked. Diameter at the mouth, 253 inches. 


2. ( (shield fig. 17) () (shield fig. 16) © (stamp fig. 23). 
There is no inscription on this bell. Diameter at the mouth, 303 inches. 
3. =p lonN VERCOE +: ABRAHAM GRIG: W.DS-:-+1.P+:-+ 1788 
; + &.H Diameter at the mouth, 84 inches. 





65.—St. Erme (5 bells). 


1. $% GOD PRESERVE ‘THE CHURCH PENNINGTON* MAKERS 1766. 
Diameter at the mouth, 263 inches, 

2. GOD SAVE KING PENNINGTON* MAKERS 1766. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 

8. PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH PENNINGTON* MAKERS 1766. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29} inches. _ 


4. CHAR : ANDREW AND SAM ; TREBILCOCK .C .W-PENNINGTON® MAKERS 1766. 
Diameter at the mouth, 32 inches. 





* 
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5. # W.. STACKHOUSE D.D . RECTOR PENNINGTON* MAKERS 1766. 
Diameter at the mouth, 85} inches. Dr. Stackhouse was instituted to the 
rectory of St. Erme, on Mar. 29, 1732. 


These bells were cast out of three larger ones, of which one or two had been cracked 
(Gent. Mag., 1898, p. 585). 





66.—St. Ewe (3 bells). 


a. : SECCOMBE O V : HARRIES O waR : O 1684 ° (crowned bust, perhaps of 
Charles II.) O In flat Roman capitals, the coin impressions bearing a pro- 
file of Charles II., with the legend “‘ CAROLVS Il. DEI GRaTIA.” Diameter 
at the mouth, 29 inches. 


2. w O seccomBe O v O HaRRIES O WARDENS (crowned bust, perhaps of Chas. 
II.) 1684 0 On this bell may be seen the obverse and reverse of a crown 
dated 1671, besides other impressions from the obverse of a half-crown. 
Diameter at the mouth, 32 inches. 


8. # Cast at GLovcrster By lonn RUDHALL #& . 1826. * 
Diameter at the mouth, 344 inches. 





67.—FE0OK (38 bells). 


1. + (cross fig. 18) S%oce mea bina depello conta nociva 
Diameter at the mouth, 29} inches. ‘This bell is unfortunately cracked. 


2. + (cross fig. 8) Fist michi collatum ibe istud nomen amatum 
Diameter at the mouth, 324 inches. Both these mediseval bells ha¥e had 
the letters of each word impressed together, instead of each letter sepa- 


rately. 
8. NI: LAWRENCE : ROB : DENNES -. WARDENS .- © (figure of a bell) P: 
17028 0:0 


Diameter at the mouth, 86§ inches. This bell is also cracked, 


—— bells are hung in a campanile in the churchyard, a little distance from the 
church, 





68.-—-Fowey (8 bells), 


1. J. TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH 1870, 
Diameter at the mouth, 804 inches. 
2. The same inscription as on the first bell. -Diameter at the mouth, $14 inches. 
8. NICHOLAS CORY VICAR IOHN COURTS & GEORGE HARRIS : ©. W 
Below are the founder’s initials and date 
I1.P:0.P: 1783. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33} inches. N icholas Cory was instituted vicar of 
. Fowey on April 1, 1754, his , James B tto, whose name appears 
on the 5th bell, being appointed i in 1784. 
4, RICHARD DUGGER & WALTER COLMER : 0: W I: P : 18140 
Diameter at the mouth, 843 inches. 
5. REV? JAMES BENNETTO VICAR I : P : 1814 
Diameter at the mouth, 374 inches. 
6. CALEB COTTON ESQ® MAY® & M® IOHN IOHNS IVN" CH . WARDENS (border 
ornament) 1722 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 39§ inches. 
7. CALEB COTTON E8Q® MAYOR & M® IOHN IOHNS IVN® CH . WARDENS (border 
ornament) 1722 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 43 inches. This and the 6th bell were cast by 
Rudhail of Gloucester, as may be inferred from the _ of the lettering 
and ornaments, though his name does not appear on either bell. 





8 wic* cory vicak O O O WILL. one. hs camsset AND ROBT HOWSON.©. W 
'. PENNINGTON FECIT 1764 OO O 
Diameter ” the be osm dy 473 pega © this bell are iocessians from an 
historical 


the reign of George II. to commemorate our 
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victories gained st the French. The obverse shows a laureated bust 
in armour, with riband and star of the Order of the Garter, of ‘‘ Georgivs 
II, Rex ;” and the reverse the names of the following victories arranged 
around a shield containing a lily reversed, with motto “ Perfidia 
Eversa” supported by a lion and unicorn, “W. Pitt, Ausp. Geo. II. 
Pr. Mi,” on the'scroll beneath, ‘‘ MDCOLIX.” 
The victories are— 
*€ Quebec— Wolfe, Monck®, Townst, Sep. 13 & 14. 

Crown Point—Amherst, - 4, 

Lagos—Boscawen, Aug. 19. 

Minden—Ferdinand, Aug. 1. 

Guadeloupe—Baring", Moore, May 1. 

. Niagara—Jonson, July 25.” 

This is a very excellent peal and one of the best in the county. It was put in 
payee repair and two new belis added in 1870. The following rules are painted on 
a attached to the wall of the ringing-floor. Above the lines is a section of the 
tower, showing the ringers, bells, and ropes. 

** Hark how the Chirping Treble Sings most Clear, 
And Covering Tom com’s rowling in the Rear, 
We Ring the Quick to Church the dead to Grave, 
Good is our Use, such Usage let us have, 

Now up on end at Stay, come let us see 

What Laws are best, to keep Sobriety 

To swear, or Curse, or in a Choleric mood 

To strike or Quarrel, tho he draw no Blood 

To wear a Hat, or Spur, to or’e turn a Bell 

Or by unskiffull handling marrs a Peal 

Such shall pay sixpence for each single Crime, 
T’will make him Cautious gainst another time. 
What Forfeitures are due as here it is Exprest 
Here is a Box to take the same when y" have transgres’t 
And we the whole society of Ringers do agree, 
To use the same in Love and Unity.” 





69.—GERRANS (2 bells). 
1. # WASBROUGH, HALE, & 0° BRISTOL . 1830 % 
is is incised on the haunch. Diameter at the mouth, 34 inches. 
2. RECAST BY ABEL RUDHALL 1753 (border ornament), 
This bell is broken and useless, though still hanging in the belfry. 
Diameter at the mouth, 34} inches. 





70.—Sr. Just In RosExanp (3 bells). 


1. © & G.MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON -1849 
Diameter at the mouth; 28 inches. Weight, 4 cwt. 0 qr. 22 Ibs. 


2. Thesame inscription as on the first bell. Diameter at the mouth, 30# inches. 
Weight, 5 cwt: 0 qr. 18 lbs. 


8. WALTER : TREDENHAM O PETER : DAVIE (crowned bust, probably of Charles IT.) 
WARDENS 1684 O The coin imipressions are from a crown of Charles II. 
Diameter at the mouth, 32# inches. 

The two bells’ cast in 1849 by Messrs. Mears, together with clappers, stocks and 
other accessories, cost a nett sum of £31 15s. 10d., after deducting £46 6s., as the 
value of the metal contained in the old onés, These old bells weighed 4 cwt. 2 qr. 
21 lbs., and 7 cwt. 3 qr. 9 lbs. respectively.* 


(To be continued. ) 





* T am indebted to the Rev. C. W. Carlyon for allowing me to see the original 
invoice, from which the weights of the first and second bells are taken. 
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field, of Broseley, which has been kindly 
brought to my notice by my friend Hu- 
bert Smith, Esq. It is eight inches in 
height, and is formed of the usual body 
of these works. It is decorated with blue 
sprigs, and bears on its front the name, in 
an oval border, of 


Iohn, Geary 
Cleak of the 
old urch 


_ on the bottom is written in blue “‘ Mathew 


th v & 16” though one would fail to see 
any allusion in the text here referred to 
either to the vessel or to its purpose. 

In connection with this interesting relic, 
I am enabled, also through the -kindness 
of Mr. Smith, to present to my readers a 
view of the Old Caughley Works at which 


it was made, and which until now, has never been engraved. The 
Caughley works were established about 1750, and passed into the 
hands of Mr. Thomas Turner,-from Mr. Gallimore, in 1772. By him 


= 2 





“es 


they were greatly enlarged and remodelled, and in 1798 passed into 
the hands of Rose & Co., who ultimately removed the plant, workmen, 
&c., to their manufactory at Qoalport, on the opposite banks of the 
Severn. In 1814-15 the kilns and greater part of the buildings were 
- taken down, and the last vestiges were removed in 1821. 
graving is copied from an original drawing belonging to Mr. Smith. 

LLeweiiyyn Jewitt. 


Winster Hail. 


CURIOUS PUZZLE JUG OF CAUGHLEY CHINA. 


THE engraving here given represents a highly interesting “ puzzle jug” 
of rare old Caughley China, in the possession of Mr. Edmund Thurs- 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE PEDIGREES. 
; BY CAPTAIN A. E. LAWSON LOWE. 


























COLLIN, OF NOTTINGHAM, AND OF ELTON. 
Arms.—(Granted June the 27th, 1712). Vert, a griffin segreant or, beaked and 
membered gules, upon a chief indented argent, two crosses formée of the 
ane. Grest.—Upon a map a ae fanpop fesse indented . 
or and argent, eared charged u m the n with a cross formée of , 
the last. Morro.—“Laus Deo.” 
AUTHORITIES.— Deering’s “ History of Nottingham ;" Wills; Monumental Inscrip- 
tions ; Obituary Notices, &c. 
Sethe ilhetiti ctheittiechaetatrycahdierendmasten-« sseseseeseseeeeee William Collin, a 
gunner at Nottingham Castle during the Civil Wars ; citizen of Peter- 
afterwards a wool-comber in the town of Notting- borough, in the 
ham, in which business he amassed a considerable co. of Northamp- 
fortune. Born in 1613, died 9 Aug. 1704, and lies ton; marriedand 
buried in the parish church of St. Nicholas, in the had issue in 1704, 
town of Nottingham, where a floor-stone marks his Z as appears from ' 
grave. his brother’s will. 
I | , f j 
Abel Collin, of the Thomas Collin, of the=............ Fortune, marr.to Another 
town of Notting- town of Nottingham, Thomas Smith, dau. 
ham, mercer, the Gentleman, an Alder- (the ancestor of mar. to 
‘ founder of “Col- man of that town and the Right Hon. .........: 
lin’s Hospitals” in Mayorin 1699. Born Lord Carrington,) Conway, 
thattown. Dieda in 1645, died 18 Jan., and left issue and had “ 
bachelor 2 April, 1707, and lies bur. in three sons, Tho- issue. 
1705, and lies bur. St. Nicholas’s Church. mas, Samuel, and 
in St, Nicholas’s Abel. 
Church. . 
’ John Collin, of the town of Notingham, Esq.,= Mary, dau. of George Langford, 





died 18 June, 1717, and’ lies bur. in St. Nicho- | Langford, of the said town, Es- 
las’s Church, -where' there is a fine mural} quire. She survived her hus- 
monument to his memory. band, and was li in Notting- 
i ham, a widow, in year 1720. 





| a 1 | | | | 
Langford Collin,=Sarah, sister of Abel Collin, ~Thomas, JohnCollin, Anne, Mary, died Jotich is. 
of ics, Esq. Thomas Wil- diedabach- dieda diedabach- died unmarried, unmamhe 
one of the Jus. |liamson, of Al- elor,@Aug., bachelor. clor,llAp, an  22May,’ 7 Feb, ime 
ticesof the Peace | lington, in the 1780, 1776,leaving infant. 1773, and and lel 


for the co. of | co. of Lincoln, lies bur. in Samuel, his lies buried in St. Nia” 

Nottingham. |,Esq.,born1709, St. Nicho- and to in St. Ni- las’s Cham + 
Born in 1700,| died 18 Oct., las’sChurch. Launder, . cholas’s in N Ae 
died 2 August, | 1781, and lies y  _Eaq. ham, 





_1766, and lies | buried in the 








married to Cornelius Launder, of the town of 

uire, a Deputy-Lieutenant for the co , and High Sheriff 
in 1775, who at his house in St. James’s Street, in Nottingham, 6 Nov., 
ae years, and lies buried in the south aisle of St. Peter’s Church, 
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PLEISTOCENE MAMMALIA, NEAR CASTLETON, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


BY ROOKE PENNINGTON, B.A., LL.B. 





IN 


Ever since the publication of Dean Buckland’s “Reliquise Dilaviane,” 
much attention has been paid to the occurrence in vaves, and fissures, 
and in the gravel-beds of existing rivers, of the bones of animals, 
some of them now extinct, others no longer existing in this island. 

As every well-informed man knows, the latest great geological 
epoch in this part of the world is that called the Glacial Period, or 
“ Great Ice Age,” as Professor Geikie names it. Then the mountains 
of Wales and Cumberland were the snowy heads of glaciers stretching 
into the low lands; and then were many of the existing valleys fur- 
rowed out by the great ice ploughs, such as are still at work in 
Switzerland. Submergence followed, till Great Britain and Ireland 
occupied by their mountain tops a sort of frozen Aigean sea, the high 
lands forming an archipelago like (save in climate) the Ionian. Then 
the land rose again and the ice-sheets re-formed, till gradually a 
milder climate prevailed, and the country settled into pretty nearly 
its present conformation. 

During this period, the great animals of this (the Pleistocene) age 
lived. Derbyshire certainly had its share of them. One of the most 
celebrated of the discoveries recorded in Dr. Buckland’s book,* is 
that of the entire skeleton of a rhinoceros at Wirksworth, and he 
mentions two or three instances of such “‘finds.”+ But, although 
Lord Vernon and Mr. Bateman have both called attention in the 
“ Retiquary” to the occurrence of such bones, but little has been 
done in this county. Whilst most wonderful results have been ob- 
tained in other districts, as at Torquay, ‘and whilst my friend, Mr. 
W. Boyd Dawkins has shown how common bones of the great mam- 
malia are in the Craven and other districts which have been fortunate 
enough to secure his attention, no one seems to have paid much re- 
gard to, perhaps, the likeliest place of all, Derbyshire. The writer has 
for three or four years, varied unearthing the bones of ancient Britons 
in the tumuli, with rummaging into various caves and fissures near 
Castleton ; and, with the very able assistance of Mr. John Tym, he 
has obtained some valuable results. 

There is near Castleton no trace observable of the “drift,” the 
formation resulting from the period of glaciers referred to. No 
glacial clay, no boulders of granite or syenite carried there by ice can 
be found. One or two individuals who have written some short notes 
as to the locality, must have fallen into the error of describing 
certain deposits as ‘‘drift,” from not being acquainted with the 
character of that formggion, or from want of accurate knowledge of 
the district. Drift ocoufs up to the height of about 1000 feet on the 
western slope of the hills, near Macclesfield, but probably the high 
ground between Buxton and Chapel-en-le-Frith and Macclesfield, 


iquiz Diluvianez, p Thid, BP. pp. 61-66. 
No. IV. p. 225" No. 18, Vol. TT p. 1. 
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prevented the ice from sailing, or northern glaciers from spreading, 
over Castleton. The caves and fissures I refer to are all filled with 
loam, mud, and clay, derived from the wasting of the limestones, 
sometimes of sandstones, and contain only angular pieces of the former ~ 
rock. There is nothing like “drift” to be found in them, all is of 
sub-rial and probably post-glacial nature. 

In October, 1870, I was looking about me in the Windy Knoll 
stone quarry, a place interesting from the number of fossils to be 
found in it, and the curious accumulation of bitumen it contains. 
The quarry is just at the northern extremity of the mountain lime- 
stone of Derbyshire, near the head of the Winnatts, and on the 
northern side of a little limestone knoll to the south of Mam Tor. The 
flow of the streams is towards the east, the water disappearing down 
numerous water-swallows in the vicinity (two of which are close to the 
quarry), and coming again into daylight in the Vale of Hope below. 

On the surface, at the north-eastern corner of the quarry, is- piled 
a quantity of rubbish derived from former stone-getting. Beneath 
this is a quantity of such a loamy deposit as above referred to, con- 
taining limestone fragments. There seems to be a sort of basin in the 
the rock filled with such debris, the rock to the south rising to the 
surface, and having in it a fissure opening into the basin. 

_ The process of getting the stone had exposed the end of this fissure 
furthest from the basin, and near the top. I saw a large bone project- 
ing from the loam. ‘This I took possession of, together with two or ' 
three others I unearthed with a stick, and I carried them away with 
.me. They appeared to me to belong to sume bovine animal, and to PAY 
be too large and heavy for the Celtic short-horned ox (bos longifrons ) 
of the tumuli. In a few days I showed them to Mr. Dawkins, who 
pronounced them to belong to the urus, or great fossil ox (bos primi- 
genvus). 

oes time to time I visited the quarry, and my friend Mr. John 
Tym, of Castleton, so distinguished for his scientific zeal and know-. - 
ledge, took measures for the exploration of the fissure, and the basin 
of loam behind it. It was at that time impossible to dip into it, be- 
cause the working of the quarry did not admit of it ; and there was, 
besides, then and for a long time after, a large: quantity of broken 
stone for road-mending just below, and the Highway Surveyor would 
probably have objected to its mixture with clay and rubbish. Another 
good would also come of waiting, in time the whole mass in front of 
the basin would be blown down, in the course of blasting by the 

uarrymen, and so the whole face of the bone-bearing loam would be 
laid bare. I have given this detailed account of our discovery, and 
the delay, because statements have been made to the effect, that after 4 
discovering the place, we Wére so careless as to allow large quantities t 
of bones to be carted away to a bone-mill some four miles away. 
That we did so, or that bones were so carted away, is simply untrue ; 
not a single fragment of bone ever reached that establishment from 
the Windy Knoll quarry. 

Shortly before Easter last (1874), we found that we should soon 
be able to explore the place. The stone on the quarry floor was be- 
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ing removed, and the face of the rock worked. A number of bones 
fell in with the soil, and were brought to us by the men, who the day 
before Good Friday had collected a number in a basket. These they 
inadvertently left behind, and on Good Friday, some lads from Man- 
chester found them and carried them away. We heard of this, but 
thought nothing of it; till about a fortnight afterwards, I being then 
away from Castleton, some persons pulled a quantity of earth out of 
the fissure, allowing it to fall on the stone below. This was com- 
plained of by the quarrymen, who at first attributed the damage te 
us. Finding this miscellaneous intrusion continued, I had the place 
watched to keep off mere curiosity-hunters, who came without ever 
even seeking permission, and quite regardless of any injury to the 
land. In May affairs were in such a state as to allow regular opera- 
tions to be fairly commenced. We had towards the end of April 
cleared out the fissure itself, we now began by stripping off from the 
surface so much of the rubbish as remained, and then worked down 
behind the rock. We soon came upon an immense mass of bones to- 
wards the surface, lying in damp, loosish loam, and very rotten. Be- 
low, the loam was thicker and firmer, and the bones much better 
preserved. At the bottom of the basin there was a layer of bones 
cemented together with stalagmite. The entire deposit was inter- 
spersed with angular fragments of limestone, not a single’ pebble or 
bit of rock which had been rolled appeared. It was evident that the 
entire mass was derived from the disintegration of the limestone 
around; it was just what is to be found in any fissure in the neigh- 
bourhood, and no one in the least experienced in the nature of such 
deposits could mistake it. 

The number of bones was prodigious, we brought out many thou- 
sands, together with many horn-cores and antlers ; the fact that be- 
tween five and six hundred teeth, were obtained, shows the number of 
individual animals entombed there. . Besides some smaller animals 
and birds, the bones were of four species of the Pleistocene mammalia, 
viz., the bison (bison priscus), reindeer (cervus tarandus), grizzly bear 
(ursus priscus), and wolf (canis lupus). The frequency of the speci- 
mens was according to the order in which the species are mentioned. 
There was a remarkable absence of the mammoth, cave bear, and 
horse ; although among the bones taken as mentioned to Manchester, 
these species were at first considered by persons there to be included. 
Professor Dawkins pointed out the error. The urus was also ab- 
sent ; and Professor Boyd Dawkins, after a most lengthened and pa- 
tient investigation of the entire mass of bones we discovered, came 
to the conclusion that the bones he had at first considered to belong 
to the urus, really belonged to the bison. The two species resembled 
one another in.many respects, but are quite distinct ; Professor Owen 
in his “ British Fossil Mammals,” pp. 491—7, p. 498—507, describes 
the divergence. Professor Sven Nillson, in his “‘ Primitive Inhabitants 
of Scandinavia,” p. 249, remarks that a deadly antipathy seems to 
exist between the two kinds, and that they are never found associated. 
Windy Knoll would, therefore, seem to bear out his remark. 

The manner in which these animals came to be deposited here is 


‘ 
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not very clear. No cave exists, or has existed, to which they could 
be in any way related. The hypothesis of a cave was started in 
ignorance of the. work that had been done in clearing out the basin 
into which the fissure led ; and, as a matter of fact, there never was 
any such cave, Nor is there any sign of running water by which the 
bones could have been carried to where they lay ; in fact all the signs 
are in the opposite direction. The probability is that there was here a 
drinking pool in the track of migrating bisons and reindeer, who from 
time to time died or were trampled to death in the mire ; perhaps being 
chased over the precipitous sides of the hollow by the wolves.* These 
latter animals, with their rivals the bears, doubtless devoured such as 
they could seize ; and hence the association of the remains. Some of 
the bones and antlers bore distinct marks of gnawing. 

From another ossiferous deposit near Castleton, we have obtained 
& group of specimens of the same age but of different species. This 
was in a small cave in Hartle Dale, between Castleton and Tideswell, 
which I dug out, in company with Prof. B. Dawkins, in 1872, Here 
we found traces of the woolly rhinoceros (rhinoceros tichorhinus) ; 
mammoth (elaphas primigenius); and bison. Our attention to the de- 
posit was attracted by finding a good milk molar of rhinoceros thrown 
up by rabbits to the surface. The bones had probably been intro- 
duced by water from the higher levels around ; and the cave probably 
communicated with some fissures concealed behind. The stratum in 
which they lay was the ordinary cave earth, intermixed with angular 
bits of limestone; and a few small pebbles. No trace of human occu- 
pation appeared ; although, singularly enough, a cave, not ten yards 
away, yielded pottery and flints, not, however, associated with Pleis- 
tocene mammalia, but with bones of existing species only. 

The only other spot near Castleton where, so far as I know, the 
post-tertiary animals have been discovered, is Dove Holes; from a 
fissure in a quarry there have been obtained mammoth remains, now 
in the Owens College Museum. The particulars of the discovery I 
am unacquainted with. In connection with the subject I may remark, 
that I have in my possession a rolled bit of a tooth of the woolly 
rhinoceros, picked up in gravel on the banks of the Derwent. 

In none of the ossiferous deposits of Derbyshire yielding Pleis- 
tocene relics, have, I believe, any flints or other traces ef man been 
observed.t This absence, or, at any rate, extreme scarcity is in 
curious contrast with the plentifulness of Neolithic flint flakes, which 
are very frequently picked up on the moors near Castleton. 

In conclusion, 1 must express my obligation to Professor Dawkins 
for having given any discoveries I have made a real scientific value, 
In his hands the specimens have been brought into relation with 
general results, and thus have not remained isolated in a museum or ~ | 
private collection, unnoticed and therefore comparatively valueless. 


* As see “Cave Hunting.” W. Boyd Dawkins, p. 810. 
+ See Evans's “ Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain.” — 
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PEDIGREE OF KINDER. 
(Ashmole MS. 788, fo. 1654 Rawlyn. 
Robert. Ric. 2, 6. 


| 





i al 
Thomas de ’ was Johns Robertson Rawlynson de Kynder, 
Ric. 2, 18 filius Robti, Ric. 2,5, 18, &c. Hen. 5, 6. 


| 
Robertus de Kynder fil. dilectus Jo 
hannis R. 2,18. Hen. 5, 6. 


| 
Johns Kynder, uxor “Mi vidua 
’ 7” A°. di, we 


John of Kynder, H. 6, 3. 
= | 
Robt his sonn, H. 6, 3. 


| 
John Kynder of Heyfield, H. 6, 17, alibi 
— nuper Jhns Kynder in Kinder in- 
de Bouden, H. 6, 36. 


! 
Willms Kynder, H. 6, 36. 





Richard Kynder de Normanton, Thomas Kynder,= 
H. 6, 36. Hen. 7, 20. 
| 
Godfery Kynder Nicholas Kynder= Emm. dea. of John KyndetwKetherins dlls oi une 
de Brampton. Eliz. 18. Lawrence Pott de Doncaster heredum Thome Ox- 
in Berd com spring de Oxspring 
Derb. com. Ebor. 
John Kynder= Alice, dau. of Thomas . Thomas Kynder=Immim 
Hulme of Lyme. Hill. 





Jdun Kynder=Ann, daugh. of Ralfe Mellor 
of = | Glasop. 





| 
John Kynder= Elizabeth 
of at Wasrington, 








PEDIGREE OF KINDER. 








b 





j 
Robertus Kinder de Cotgrave 
et Lamley. Vx. Ursula fil. 
natu Gulielmi Schrim- 
shire de Codgrave, 


2. Robertus. 














3. Hensious. 4, Thomes. 


KYNDER. 
Kynder portat in cam 
aureo in columnam 
tam rubram inter tres 
pyrrho-coraces. 


alias Offspring gestat 
crucibus dedui ute 


Pahi Kinder* natus ad Snainton 
a. 1697. Author hui’ genealogiz nec 
non huius libri; supstes a.d. 1656. 
Uxor Elizabetha fil. Johannis Bark- 
ley com Warwick. This John was y* 
sonn of Brice Barkley & Ann 
third daugh. and heire to Thomas 
Whitington (88 H. 6) who had her 
particion made (El. 26) w* Thom. 
was son to Guy of Pauntley, de- 
scended from Will™ and w™ from 
Hawise second sister & co-heire 
to Hugh Aquilun (12 Ed. 1) of Up- 
ton com. Warw. 


Ejusdem Gulih. ad cenotaphium e pario 
lapide exscisso, zophiro insignibusque 


| | 
Henry. Clyfton. P 


_g. A ent. 10 + patysa, 








arms in a feild or a fess gu? 
charged with 3 cross-crossletis” 
of y® first—betweene 8 bella” 
2, 1, of y* second, clappen 
sable. This coate of arms] 
find annexed to the pictured! 
Willm. Kinder of Lowth com, 
Line, 











gentilitijs exsculptum, Hec inscriptio 


subjicitur. 
HIC JACET W: K: DEB: 
ITZ OBSERVANTLZ 





OXSPRING. 


(ASHMOLE MS. 788, ff. 1650., 166.) 


insignibus in aureo scuto baltheum militare rubrum tribus 
is primi coloris inter tria sramenta secundi. 


Thomas Offspring sepultus=Elizabetha Boswell de 
ad coonobium de Burton in| New-hall in comm 


comm Ebor. genuit 4 fil. et 
heeredes. 


Eboracensi, 





Catherina primo-genita 


| * 
"Avovyna secundo-genita 


ac heres connubio elo- ux, Johan. 8 Quintini in 


cata Johanni Kinder= 


comm Ebor. 





| 
Thomas Kynder.=Immim Hill, 


| 
Guilthelmus filius Johan et frater maior natu 
Thome Kinder binas tantummodo habuit filias 


Blisnbetha fil. 3a despons 
... Rainor de Riby com 
Lincoln. 





ac heredes. s4 
= { Grace elocatam ...... Buck in com Lincola. 
Elizabetha nupta ...... Rudd in com Lincoln. : 


+ 


THE NATALITIALL LOVE. 





SNAINTON my native towne is derived by corruption from Snanton,& this by correp- 


tion St. Ann’s-towne or Sen-Anston, 
to y® Lordship. And y® 


or adioyni 


octaves of St. Ann’s-day ; 
St. Edmund Hall, Ouwford. 


+h 


to y® bl 





| Argument indacing 


, St. Ann’s-well is win, 
cation of the temple or Wakes is w**in y*® 
d Virgin. July 26. 

W. G. Drwock FLETCHER. 


—— 





* The writer of the curious MS. “ Historie of Dar 
preserved in the Ashmolean collections. 


byshire by Philip, Kynar” 
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ROBERT, BISHOP OF DUNBLANE. 


BY COLONEL A STEWART ALLAN. 










Wirx reference to the Octber number of the “Reniquary,” and 
more particularly to Captain A. E. Lawson Lowe’s Note on there 
pa “having been incontestably a Robert Martell, Bishop of Dunblane,” 
lett 4 though “considerably earlier than the fifteenth century,” as he had 
x. 
\ 






previously stated, in an article on Flawford Church, Nottingham- 
shire (“ Retiquary,” July, No. 57, Vol. XV. p. 8), I hope I may be 
allowed space for a few additiional remarks. 5 

The notice in Thoroton’s “ Antiquities of Nottinghamshire,” to 
which attention is called, as expressly mentioning this Robert 
(Martell), hardly bears out this assertion, for it merely alludes to 
“ Robert, Prebend, late Bishop of Dunblane,” which gives a clue, how- 
ever, to the identity of this prelate, as I shall now attempt to prove. 


Robert de Praebenda, Dean of Dunblane, succeeded to that See, which had been 
vacant since the death of Fr. Clement, 0.8. D., in ged arte de Melros.] 
and probably consecrated in that year. Pope Urban IV. addressed a letter to 
‘*, . . Epo. Dumblanensi,” June 25, 1264. [Theiner, p. 94]. He was much 
employed in affairs of state, being sent in 1268, to Rome, to protest against the 


contributions imposed upon the Scottish Clergy b Ottoboni, the Pa ios 
| Hay’s MSS.], and was Ambassador from King umnder III. to Edward of 


England, July 10, 1277, [Rymer IT., 04], a8 ‘‘Rob. Ep. Dunblan :”, still si 
1282 [Cart Cambus kenneth], but died in the year 1284, as appears from the B 
us ; of Pope Martin IV., on December 18, 1284, confirming the capitular election of 
his successor, Willliam, Abbot of the Benedictine Mo of Aberbrothoc, 
‘ - or Arbroath, in the diocese of 8 Andrews, and stating “‘Sane Dumblanensi 
q ecclesia dudum per obitum bone memorie Roberti Dumblanensis Epi pastoris 
solatio destituta ;” his consecration having been performed emege the day 
previous, being 8rd S. in Advent, by Ordogno Alurs, Cardinal-Bishop of Frascati 
—‘Q, Tusculan. Episcop.”—at Perugia, and intimation given to Malise, Earl of 

; Strathern, Patron of the Church of Dunblane [ Theiner, p. 128]. 

Now, there appears little doubt that this Robert “de Praebenda,” 
or Prebend (as in Thoroton), who was Bishop of Dunblane from 1258 
to 1284—the latter part of the thirteenth century—is the Prelate 
alluded to as giving his name to “ Dunblane’s Aisle,” though his 
connection with Nottinghamshire is still obscure, and requiring 
further elucidation ; as also whether he was an Englishman, who had 
wandered into Scotland, then on friendly relations with England, dur- 
ing the reign of Alexander II. and IIL, and had successively become 
Dean and Bishop of Dunblane, a possible, but rather improbable, 
contingency, and one which, I candidly admit, it is not in my power 
to explain, or whether Martell was his surname, at a period when sur- 
names were not very common among ecclesiastics. 

As the succession of the Bishops of Dunblane, at this time, has 
° : been hitherto rather incorrect, and to complete the series to the year 
1301, from which it was continued by me in my former article, it 
may be interesting to conclude this with a brief notice of the two 
prelates intervening between Robert Prebend and Nicholas I.; premi- 
ng that even the late learned Cosmo Innes (whose recent death all 
vers of Scottish history must deplore), did not appear to have been 
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aware that two of the Abbots of Arbroath had subsequently been 
elevated to the Episcopate. [See Preface to “Registrum de Vetus 
Aberbrothoc,” Bannatyne Club edit., p. xiv. ] 


Wiliam II., 0. 8. B., Abbot of Arbroath, from before April, 1276 ; elected Bishop of 

. Dunblane, and consecrated at Pervgia, in Italy, . 17, 1284 (as above). On 

July 12, 1291, he made his submission to Ed L, Kin Eng as 

*f Guillaume evesque de Dunblain,” and was one of those chosen by King John 

de Baliol, in the controversy between him and Robert de Brace (afterwards King 
Robert I.), on June 6, 1292. [Rymer]. He died in 1296. 

Alpimus, Canon of Dunblane, elec’ by ter, confirmed by Pope Boniface VIII., 

Oct. 16, 1296, and consecrated at Rome (on the previous Sunday, 14th probably), 

Porto—“ Sane Dum. 


Matteo de gers pee | 0. 8. Fr., inal-Bishop of 
nensi ecclesia, i apostolice immediate subiecta, per obitum bone mem, 
Guiilelmi Epi Dumblanensis solatio destituta ris.” [Theiner, pp. 162, 163]. 


He died before November, 1301, as ap m the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, by direct Papal provision ; the , having di in their choice 
of a Pp, one on electing Nicholas, O. 8. B., Abbot of Arbroath, and 


the other, one of Canons of Dunblane. 


. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. MICHAEL’S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 


(Continued from page 94. ) 


1684-5. Elizabeth Vincent, dau. of James Vincent, bapt. Feb. 8. (69) 
1688, Elizabeth Royse, dau. of John jag Se and Anne, sae May 5. 
¢y, Elizabeth Fullwood, wife of Peter Fullwood, bur. July 24. (70) 
1638-9. Edward Camocke, son of Henry Camocke and Frances, bapt. Jan. 5. (Bur. 
12 Sept., 1643.) (71) 


(69.) William Vincent, no tradé named, took up his freedom as free born, 12 Dec., 
22 Eliz.—Corp. Rec: A family of this name was seated at Barnack, near Stamford ; 
John Vincent was possessed of the manor 7 Hen. VII. ; David Vincent had certain 
messuages and lands belonging to the College of the Guild of Corpus Christi, in 
Barnack Church, granted to him in 6 of Ed. VI. He was keeper of the wardrobe, 
and to him Henry VIII. bequeathed £100, and was one of the executors of his will. 
He died in 1565. His son and successor, Sir Thomas Vincent, Knt., before 1613 sold 
his property in Pilsgate, to John, Earl of Exeter. A member of this family was 
Augustine Vincent, Windsor Herald, ob. 11th Jan., 1625-6, and whose arms are—or, 
on a pile azure, 8 quatrefoils arg. pierced. 

(70.). From an entry in the vestry books of this parish I find that Peter Fullwood 
was born at Newark-on-Trent, Notts., to which parish he left 20s. for ever, and that 
his will was proved at York, 4 July, 1642. At a Hall held Jan. 18, 1625-6, Peter 
Fullwood, Alderman, ‘‘it was ordered that.no capitall burgesse should be a combur- 
gonee until he had filled the office of chamberlain.” This order: was repealed by the 

all 25 Aug., 1659, as a difficulty arose therefrom, Thos. Woodliffe, gent., a combur- 
gess having resigned his seat in the chamber, none of the capital burgesses had filled 
the office of chamberlain, consequently the former edict was now set aside, and any 
capital bsg might fill the office of comburgess if he had not been a chamberlain. 


— c. 

(71.) This family is found in all the ‘parochial registers, and is frequently mgn- 
tioned in the hooke af the hall. Robert Camocke was Chamberlain 42 and 43 Elis. 
and elected a member of the second company Oct. 26th, 40th Eliz. ; Henry Camocke 
was one of the capital constables in 1577-8; Henry Camocke, cutler, took up his free- 
dom 7 Oct., 1604, elected a capital burgess 16 Oct., 8 Jac. 1; Edward Camocke, sen., 
and Robert Camocke, butcher, were both elected capital burgesses 30th Aug., 1620; 
Robert was constable in 1618-9, chamberlain 1626-7, comburgess 25 Oct., 1638, and 
alderman in 1641-2 and 1648-9; Edward was Chamberlain 1624-5, comburgess 18 
Nov., 1681, and Alderman in 1632-3, and 1642-3. He was appointed collector of the 
15ths for the boo of St. Maries 26th A , 1631, and searcher of fish, flesh, &c., 
in 1639-40: bert was'dismissed from ce by royal mandate 29 August, i : 
served the office of chamberlain 1663 4. I find he was fined 2s. 6d. for not attending 
at a common hall 4 Feb., 1650-1. Henry Camocke, jun., chandler, took up his free- 
dom 5 May, 1642 ; and William Camocke, late apprentice to Peter Mapletoft, grocer, 
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1638-9.. Mary Dalbye, dau, of Francis Dalbye and Anne, bapt. March 17. (72) 





admitted to freedom 2 July, 1668. Henry Camocke, jun., was overseer of highways 
in 1635, and Henry Camocke in 1634. Robert Camocke was elected alderman in 
August, 1642, for the year ensuing, and although he received notice to attend in 
order to take the required oath, he failed to attend, and.was consequently fined £100. 
On Nov. 8 following he put in an appearance, and conformed to regulation. Edward 
Camocke, gent., maltster, was sworn into office as alderman, before John B: A 
Esq., “ apud castro Stamfordie,” 24 Oct., 1632. Robert, who was dismissed from 
office in 1662, was fined vjd., 10 Feb., 1668-9, for not swooping and cleansing y* streete 
against his house. In 1636, letters patent were granted Henry Grey, Earl of 
Stamford, to erect a common brewhouse in Stamford, and the Corporation passed an 
order that vone but these ‘‘ were fitt to be common maltsters in Stamford,” viz. 
Thos, Watson, gent, Edw. Camocke, gent., Christ. Weaver, gent., Wm. Azlock, and 
Robt. Nease. Ata Common Hall, Jan. 22, 1617-18, the Alderman reported to the 
meeting that a suit was pending between Henry Camocke, cutler, and John Peacham, 
the town bailiff, relative to the recovery of £6 10s., the fees of the latter with 

to an execution levied against the former by the Corporation for the sum of , it 
was ordered that in the event of the bailiff gaining his fees, the town would hold him 
harmless from all charges, but if he did not succeed, Peacham was to pay the ex- 
penses thereof himself. 1618, April 29, Edm. Corker, Alderman, At this haule it is 
agreed that a voluntary and charitable contribution shall be gathered by two of the 
capitall burgesses (whose names are hereunto written) in every theire severall parishes 
throughout the towne, from house to house, for and towardes the releife of the towne 
of Cambridge nowe in the time of the generall infection of the 4 ng raign- 
inge. The names of the collectors in ev parish—Paroch ga , Richard 
Langton, gent., Edw. Camocke. Paroch S“ Johani, Jeremy Cole, Abraham Ffaulk- 
ner. Paroch Omn Sanctos, John.Stower, John Wade. Paroch $4 Michel, Zachary 
Bate, Richard Danaldt. Paroch Se Georgei, Edmd. Browne, Henry Eldred. In’ 
1620, Edw. Camocke was —— one of the overseers of the work of the new 
river for the 9th week. In 1618, Robert Camocke was one of the collectors for the 
towne of Stamford and St. Marie’s parish of such monies as shall be freely given to- 
wards making the River Welland navigable from Stamford to the sea. In 1638, 
during the Mayoralty of Edw. Camocke, King Charles Ist and his Queen passed in 
state through the towne, and was met by his Worship who bore the mace before him. 
His Majesty and the Queen in 1632 passed through Stamford, and — one night 
in Stamford Baron, as he passed into Scotland to receive the crown o' t kingdom. 
The next day, John Atton, Alderman, bearing the mace before him, the Alderman 
and all the first company mounted upon horseback, and riding in their robes upon 
their foot-clothes. In anticipation of this visit, the Hall, June 11, 1632, ordered the 
comburgesses and burgesses to provide themselves with “a gown of sadd cullored 
cloth, and all to attend the Alderman (if they be well in bodye and limbes) on foote 
or otherwyse.” This order was followed by another on the 19th July, as at a Com- 
mon Hall it was ordered by the “ Alderman, com and capitall burgesses 
assembled, that ev’y one of the first company shall be ished w*> a sufficient man 
in good ee w*t a halbert for the worship of the town and ge one of 
the second company to. have a like sufficient man well appelled, a halbert for 
the worship of the towneat the Kinge and Queenes cominge through it,  — 
of the ett s men to borne by the first and second companies ; and that the 

shall ev'y one at the same time attend w their staves, in their best i.” 
Robert Camocke with Jeremiah Cole, was commissioned at a Common 19th ' 
Jan , 1633-4, ‘‘ to take order w the p’tie that was lately robbed upon Baston bank, 
for which he sues the wapentake or hundred for the space of a ffortnight or three 
weekes to search the records to- finde whether this corporason be jo wth the 


wapentake of Nesse to make satisfacson w*" it fur the robbery done and accordingly 
to give satisfacson”. Robert gave 40s. towards the e: of renewing the Charter, 
25 Feb., 1637-8, and 2s. towards bringing the of the new schoolmaster, 


Feb., 1636-7 ; and while he occupied the Aldermanic chair, the plague broke out in 
July, 1642, and carried off a number of the inhabitants. On Ang. %6, 1641, 
Saceesnwe tet tho Rinth caateats and coon, eeeah Geen oes a 
assessment for the King’s carriages and convoye. i 

paid it to the constables, they were ordered to ask for it once more, and then the law 
was to take its course. At the same Hall a petition was ordered tobe sent to the 
Countess Dowager of Exeter, as the foundations of the bridge ‘‘is much decayed, 
yy? amt ona pga to its repairs.” William Camocke was rector of this parish 
in 1635. ‘ 

(72.) Richard Dalby, innholder, paid xxs. and admitted to freedom 26 1587. 
Richard Dalby, of Wansford, vintner, was a ber of the second company, having 
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1689. Thomas Johnson, son of Thomas Johnson and Dorothy, bapt. June 2. (73) 
1639. William Wolphe, son of Richard Wolphe and Anne, bapt. Aug. 1. 

» ohn Uffington, son of Philemon Uffington and Lot? bapt. Oct. 19. 

» John Steele and Elizabeth Fauckner, mar. Aug. 4. (74) 


been elected 10 July, 1609; chamberlain, 1614-5, and removed from the Chamber, 
probably ey to his leaving the town, 26 Aug., 1629. He was churchwarden of 
this — in 1620-1, and sidesman in 1623, and overseer of the poor in 1633. Fran- 
cis Dalby, baker, was apprenticed to John Royce, baker, 17 Jan., 22 Jac. I., as an 
apprentice of John Wright, (Royce being succeeded by Wright), baker, admitted to 
freedom 9 Feb., 7 Car. 1. ; constable for the parish of St. Michael, 1634-5, 1646-7 ; 
elected a capital burgess 27 Feb., 1647-8, and chamberlain 1649-50. | Francis was also 
a useful parochial officer, in 1640 and 1642, he was overseer of “y*® king’s hie 
wayes;” churchwarden in 1648 and 1649, and overseer of the poor in 1654, I find 
the following entry in the vestry books of the parish :— ‘ 1635. Mem. That John 
Wilne, and ffrancis Dalby, churchwardens, have received the some of ffive pounds 
ixs. ixd., being the parish stocke to sett foure poore women on work during the tyme 
of their office.”. At. a Common Hall, 7 Oct., 1652, <‘ ffrancis Dalby, a capitall bur- 
gesse, or one of the comon counsell of this borough, at his owne request is dismissed 
from the said place or office, and the said ffrancis beinge asked wherefore he is de- 
sirous to leave the said place or office, he saith that in conscience he cannot hold it 
and therefore desireth to be dismissed.” The request of Francis was granted, and 
in his room Thos, Thorogood, mercer, was-elected. Francis did not long retain his 
conscientious scruples, as I find, at a Gommon Hall, 31 August, 1654, ‘‘ ffrancis Dalby, 
a free burgesse of this towne is elected and chosen to be a capitall burgesse in the 
place of Robert Wilson lately chosen to be a comburgesse ” rancis was elected a 
comburgesse 5 April, 1655, and served the office of Alderman in 1656-7. .At a Com- 
mon Hall, 18 July, 1655, it was reported ‘that whereas Mr. Dalby, one of the com- 
burgesses of this towne, hath acquainted Mr. Alderman (Kich. Daunald), the combur- 
gesses, and capital burgesses, or Comon Councill, that although the freemen of this 
‘towne are by o¥ charter freed from toll payinge in all places throughout the realme of 

land by land and water, yet notwi inge......the wife of Henry Stephenson 
hath lately taken two loaves of bread from the stall of the said Mr. by, in Stam- 
ford market, whereupon there is a suit comenced concerninge the same. It is there- 
fore at this Hall ordered and agreed upon that the suit concerninge the said suit for 
the wrongful takinge of the said toll from Mr. Dalby shall be charged at the towne’s 
charges.” Ata Common Hall, 25 August, 1653, Francis Dalby, presented his bill of 
fam, 25s. 6d., for attendance at Lincoln Assizes twice “ to testifie his knowledge 
for the state against Henry Camock.” It being considered very reasonable, orders 
were given to repay him that amount out of the town stock. In 1657-8 Humphrey 
Dalby was one of the constables for the parish of All Saints, and a Fras. Dalby was 
rector, temp. Car. I., of Lindon, co. Rutland.—Corp. Rec. and Vestry Books. 

(73.) William Johnson, gent., took up his freedom 16 Dec., 9 Jac. I.; John John- 
son was mate to Jane Piggens, ‘‘ wyddowe and haberdasher,” 21 Feb., 1 Jac. 
I., and took up his freedom 16 April, 9 Jac. I.; and Robert Johnson, apothecary, 
took up his freedom 24 Oct., 9 Car. I. Edward Johnson, who I take to be the son of 
the latter, paid 107. and took up his freedom 15 June, 1646; elected a capital burgess 
27 Feb., 1646-7 ; chamberlain, 1651-2; combu , 26 Aug., 1652 ; alderman, 1652-3 ; 
and dismissed from the Council Chamber, at his own — 80 Aug., 1660.—Corp. 
Rec. On the east wall of the chancel of St. John’s Church, is a brass plate thus in- 
seribed—‘‘ Here lyeth the body of Phillip Johnson, gent, who departed this life the 

omas Johnson was overseer of 
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1639. Elizabeth Whatton, dau. of Robert Whatton and De bur. Dec. 12. 
1689-40. Susan Woolphe, _~ of Richard Woolphe and Anne, Mar. 23. 


1640-1. oe — bur, Mar. 4. 

— Pa of art een an Anne, bapt. Mar. 25. 
- ffington, son ilemon bapt. Jan, 30. 

1642. Sissey Welles, bur. Aug. 30. penta Syrieraiires 

1642-3. John Langton, son of James Langton, bapt. Mar. 2. 





common victuallinge house.” The blending of the two trades did not prove very re- 
munerative, and that at his death his affairs were somewhat embarrassed, as at a 
Common Hall held in May, 1666, “‘ is was ordered by one generall assent and consent y* 
there shall bee weekly allowed for and towards y® maintenance of y* children of 
Joseph ffaulkner, dec4, out of y* severall pishes of Stamford afores’ ye weekly sumes 
as followeth (y* is to say) out of y* pish of All Saints y* sume of twelve pence, out of 
y° pish of St. George »* sume of twelve pence, out of y* pish of St. Michaell’s y* 
sume of twelve pence, out of y* pish of St. Marye’s y* sume of twelve pence, and out 
of y* pish of St. John’s y* sume of sixpence, which sumes assessed upon y® severall 
pishes the overseers of } severall pishes upon ffriday in everye weeke shall pay or 
cause to be paid into the hands of Mr. Hajor (Hawkins) to be distributed by him 
amongst y® sd children for their maintenance as aforesaid.” This order was followed 
by another, as at a Common Hall, 16 April, 1667, “whereas heretofore an order was 
made y* every parish should allow something weekly towards y? releife of y* children 
of Joseph ffaulkner, dec., at this Hall it is ordered that the allowance from-the 
parrish of St. Michaell’s shall cease.” John Faulkner, was called to account by the 
Corporate authorities for trading in the town, he not bape. bey: 14 Jan., 1715-6. 
Abraham Faulkner, the alderman, was a resident in St. Jobn’s parish, and was 
churchwarden for that parish in 1606, sidesman 1610, and overseer of “hie wayes’’ 
in 169 and 1618. During his first ss. find the following entries in the 
books :—‘‘ 1635. April 27, Ata Common Hall Right Hon. Henry Earle of Stam- 
ford was pleased to be made free of this Saag ange and gave to the officers xs., to 
the second company to drinke xs., and to those that did ringe xs.” At this Hall 
likewise, the Hon. David Cecill, esquire, was pleased to be made free of this 

and gave to the officers vjs. viijd., to the second company to drinke vjs. viijd., and to 
the ringers vjs. viijd.” July 28, ‘‘ Whereas the King’s Mat is to come 
through this town in his progresse and that his officers will demand their ffees, it is 
a t fitt and parted upon by the whole Hall assembled this day, that in 

his Matie and his Queen have comed this way twice within this three yeare, and 
times a present p*sented to them, viz., one to the Kinge the first time, and the 
second time one to the Queene, and ffees both times paid to the officers w® did 
amount to the sume of six scoare pounds or above, whereby the towne is greatly 
indebted, and therefore more unfitt for extraordinary expenses, Mr. Alderman should 
endeavour to put them off without their ffees, and.in case Mr. Alderman should come 
to any trouble for deniall thereof he shall have all his charges borne by the towne.” 
Trouble did arise from this denial, as at a Common Hall, held 10 Dec., 1638, ‘ Len. 
Cole, Alderman, reported that one Mr. Bartholomew hath demanded of Mr. Wolph 
late Alderman of Stamford, the sume of fforty ds for ffees due to his Mat* 
servants at his Maty* goinge t this towne in hi ein one eee wee 
senger beinge sent to the said Mr. Wolph to show cause why the said ffees are not 
yell or elsé to pay them. Itis therefore at this Hall ordered (that in case Mr. Wolph 
shall not be freed of the paym* of the said sume of fforty ds, but be s’cured to 
take up soe much or more at London to —— the same) that Mr. Alderman shall 
become bound to the said Mr. Wolph in behalfe of the towne in the sum of fifty 
pounds for the paym* of fforty and five pounds within six monethes next erry 
and if he shall rot have occasivn to take up any money at London, tlien the said Mr. 
Wolph is to deliver in the said bill to Mr. Alderman at his retourne home.” Ang. 81, 
“« By reason of a writt directed to the Alderman and Comburgesses of this or 
for the assessinge of the towne for and towards a man of war, It is agreed that Mr. 
Rastell shall accompany Mr. Alderman to Lincoln uppon Thursday next, the 
third day of September, then and there to doe and performe such service in be- 
half of his Mat* concerninge the said assessment as shall be meet and convenient.” 
penal nee pyle spe ome the county of Lincoln was £8,000 ; Lincoln was as- 
sessed, £200; upon parts of Lindsey, £3,900 ; Kesteven and Holland, £3,900, the 
use being that Kesteven shall bear four parts of seven, which amounted to £167 9s. ; 
Grimsby was assessed at £20, Boston, £70, Stamford, £53 7s. 3d., and Grantham 
cum soca £159 4s. 
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1642-8. Charles Thorowgood, son of Daniel Thorowgood, bapt. Mar.17. (75.) 
1612-3. Katherine Uffington, dau. of Thomas Uffi y he hon 27. e 
- 1648. Elizabeth Camocke, wife of Henry Camocke, bur. June 6. 
1648-4. Debora Whatton, dau. of Robert Whatton, bur. Mar. 4. 
1644. Thomas Johnson, son of Thomas Johnson and Anne, bapt. Sept. 22. 
» Frances Camocke, dau. of Henry Camocke and Frances, bapt. Oct. 27. 
Anne Langton, dau. of James Langton and Alice, bapt. Oct. 81. 
Jane Thorogood, dau. of Thomas Thorogood and Catherine, bapt. Nov. 14. 
Nicholas Thorogood, ‘son of Daniel Thorogood and Bridget, bapt. Dec. 22. 
(Bur. 24 Feb., 1644-5.) 
Olliver, a soldier, bur. May 2. 
Thomas Rowlling? a soldier, bur. ay 6. 
— i u. of Philemon and Anne Uffington, bapt. June 8; bur. 7 
an., . 
Mary Hardey, dau. of John Hardey and Mary, bapt. Dec, 138. Elizabeth, 
dau. of the same, bur. 29 Sept. 
1645-6. Henry Camocke, son of Henry Camocke, bapt. Feb. 14. 
= ae wife of Mr. Richard Wolphe, bur. Jan. 26; Rebecca, their 
a. bur. Feb. 8. 


(75.) Daniel Thorowgood, woollen draper, paid £10 Jan. 17th, 1637-8, and took up 
his freedom, his sureties for saving the town harmless from his charges were John 
Stubbs, gent., and Wm. Sharpe, of Nassington, in the'co. of Northampton, yeoman. 
He was overseer of the poor in 1642 and 1651; churchwarden, 1643 and 1650 ; sides- 
map, 1647 ; overseer of the high ways, 1655 ; and was one of the parochial constables 
in 1639-40 and 1643-4. He was elected a capital burgess 26 Aug., 1652, combu 
25. Aug., 1659, and alderman of the borough in 1659-60. On his decease, Rt. Hull 
was elected an alderman 20 July, 1674. Daniel Thorowgood, was elected a capital 
, 29 August, 1672, and on his decease, Thos. Linthwaite was elected in his 
room, i2 June, 1677. Marmaduke Thorowgood, baker, took up his freedom 18 May, 
1647, and was one of the constables for the parish of St. John in 1848-9.. Thomas 
Thorowgood, mercer, late apprentice of Zachary Bate, mercer, took up his freedom 
2% Oct., 1644, elected a capital burgess 7 Oct., 1652, reported 5 Oct., 1654, as being 
an absentee at a previous Hall, and fined ijs. vjd. ; made a comburgess 30 Aug., 1660 
and. served the office of Mayor in 1664-5. In 1647 he was churchwarden, pan 1656 
served the office of surveyor and overseer “‘ for the streetes and hie wayes.” While 
he oceupied the chair, the Hall, Aug. 16, 1665, passed the following order respecting 
billiard tables :—‘‘ This towne considering y* great inconveniency y* doth arise by 
severall psons y* have billiard tables in their houses, by w® sev’all comp!ts have ben 
made by, parents ag* their children for being suffered to play at unseasonable and un- 
fitting times. At this Hall it is therefore ordered, with one generall assent and 
consent, y* Jobn Burbidge, victualler, and Michael Peake, and either of them shall 
wth in six dayes next ensueing y* date hereof take downe their billiard boards or 
tables, and shell not hereafter p’mitt or suffer any pson or psons to play at y° same 
upon paine of either of them to forfeit y* sume of twenty shillings.” Thos. Thorow- 
om was Mayor in 1681-2. _ I find in the books that the » & Oct., 1683, ordered 


? 





that the expenses his Worship to bn reall nae Saeed t.an address 
id him 


to his most sacred Majesty, was to be by the towni~’> les Thorowgood 
was overseer of the poor in 1670, and was elected a capital 25 Ang., 1670, a 
he:did not long hold, as Edw. Azlack was on 1 ) ea | eat angiial 
in his room, be being dec. Thomas Thorowgood, an alderman, was repo 
to Hall as. deceased in 1695, and on 29 August; in that year, Robert Curtis was 
elected in liew. -Leonard Thorowgood, grocer, took up his. freedom 12 July, 1683, 
constable of St. Michael’s in 1685-6, elected a capital b 6 Nov., 1688, p Teron 
lain, 1695-6, alderman, 29 Mar., 1697, Mayor. 1606-7, 1711-12, and 1719 ; in the latter 
ear, Thomas Linthwaite, Mayor, having died during his year of office, Leonard 
Thorowgood was elected to ocoupy the seat for the remainder of the term. On Nov. 
- 8, 1697, John, Lord Burghley paid him £20 on behalf of the Corporation, took up his 
freedom, and was sworn into office as Recorder of the Borough, in the room of John, 
Earl of Exeter. He was fined 5s. at a meeting of the Hall, 31 Aug., 1732, for non- 
attendance at a previous one, and by reason of age and other infirmities he resigned 
his seat in the Council Chamber by letter, which was read at a meeting of the Hall, 
80 Aug., 1739. Francia Thurgood clerk, was instituted to the Rectory of Thorn- 
haugh, near Stamford, 9 May, 1621. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Quarterly Paper on Emprobements tn Art Manufactures, 


MESSRS. DOULTON’S ART-POTTERY. 

WE devote a portion of our space this quarter, with peculiar pleasure, to the im- 

rovements effected in ceramics by Messrs. Doulton, of the Lambeth Potteries, 

mdon, The art-pottery produced this firm (independently of their beau 

terra-cotta productions, and their useful goods which rank as high as those made by 
any other house) is of very high character, both as to design and manufacture, and 
many of the recent examples are high achievements in art. The pot to which 
we now call attention is a fine stone-ware, of excellent texture and volour of 
body, and the vessels produced in it are of extremely artistic character, and evince 
@ purity of design which is very encouraging. The productions consist of jugs, 
tankards, cannettes, vases, and the like, of various shapes and sizes, and these are 
coloured in fine blue, brown, claret and other colours ; and these again are in many 
examples so blended together and harmonised with each other, as to have a rich 
peculiar, and-highly pleasing effect. The ornamentation is produced in a variety of 
ways. 


Ist. A pattern, whether of foliage, scroll work, or animals, is produced by scrateh- 
ing, or etching, on the soft-and pliant clay vessel as soon as it has left the thrower’s 
wheel. The by this process leaves a burr on each side of the incised line, 
which serves to limit the flow of whatever colour is afterwards applied to it. 

2nd. When the vessel has left the thrower’s wheel for a longer time—say for a day 
or oo hard and dry for simple scratching, the pattern is 
incised with a tool that cuts or scoops out the clay, and removes the waste quite 
away from it. When colour and glaze are applied to this, the incised lines are, na- 
turally, SRS ih Di cent by Se nese iinet peadonws Goh entens, Thus, by 
een ae the horses on the first engraving I here give 
1s . 


rd. While the clay is in the same state, leaves and other ornaments are literally 
carved on the surface of the clay, these details being finished with incised lines, ribs 
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of beading, and an infinitude of other ornaments before colour is applied. By this 
means a marvellously rich effect is produced. .gineen onmel om the aeeend 


— 4 
th. The ordinary body of the vessel when “ thrown,” receives for another variety 
of ware, a thin coating of white clay (produced by dipping into a white “ slip”), on 
which patterns can be cut in same manner as the second process, or carved in the 
same manner as the third. The white clay takes the blue colour far better than the 
ordin body, and this process is therefore eon well adapted whenever a clear 
bright blue is desired. t is also very useful where the blue is intended to be “‘run” 
or “* smeared.” ‘ 
5th. Another admirable and very effective mode of treating a vessel of the ordi- 
nary yellow-coloured stone-ware body, when 
coated with a white clay slip, into which, as 
just stated, it has been dipped for that pur- 
pose, is by cutting away, or aay | through, 
this white coating, so as to leave the brown- 
ware body visible in portions of the pattern. 
By this means a very pretty and soft effect 
is produced, and one that can easily, and 
very effectively, be heightened by the judi- 
cious application of colours; the white tak- 
ing thet ue better than the under body will, 
and the under body taking the clarets and 
browns better than the white is capable of 
doing. I give an example on the next en- 


graving 


dup noersen 


6th. Vessels of one kind or other are very 
pag eee ig > “ticking to the 
sgraffito processes, e stic on, at- 
taching, or “‘ sealing,” as it is technically 
of small ornaments produced from 
lds. These ornaments are formed of 
y 


mo’ 
clay pressed into the little mould prepared 
for the purpose, and stuck on to the vessel 
where required, in the ordi manner 
adopted in other pot works. ey thus 
stand out from the body of the ware in 
high relief, and being usually of a different 
clay from that body, have a rieh and strik- 
ing effect, and remind one of the best an- 
cient Flemish examples. Sometimes, too, 
these moulds or stamps produce entire 
pr org and other patterns with marked 
ect. 


The artists employed by Messrs. Doulton 
thoroughly understand their work, and 
the consequencexis that very high class 
objects are produeed. Each of these artists 
—that is so say, each of the principal artists—has his or her own peculiar mark, by 
which their beautiful creations may be known. As this is a matter of great im- 
portance not only now, but for collectors in the far-off future, I give half a dozen of 
these marks on the accompanying wood-cuts. They will be found incised in the 
body of the ware, sometimes at the bottom, at others in other parts of the decora- 
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The first of these (G T conjoined) is the mark of George Tinworth, some of 

od. are marvels of art; the second (H B B conjoined) is the mark of one 
most successful of the decorators, Miss Hannah B. Barlow ; the third (F E B) 
of her sister, Miss Florence B. Barlow ; and the next, that of their brother 


Con As FIRE 


(AB B), Mr. Arthur B. Barlow ; the fifth (F A B) is that of Mr. Frank A. Butler; 
the sixth (E J E) that of Miss Emily J. Edwards, whose designs evince a marvellous de- 
gree of freshness and originality, and rank among the foremost in point of execution. 
It is a speciality of Messrs. Doulton’s produetions, that no two pieces are ever 
duced alike—that is to say, no design is issued in duplicate. Each piece is, therefore, 
to some degree, unique, and they will thus always maintain their value as so many 
te designs. The ware is very properly known as “ Doulton Ware”—a name 
ich identifies not only the ware itself, but, like “Wedgwood Ware,” the firm by 
which it is produced. 





MESSRS. GREEN & CADBURY’S SMALLWARES. 


Ir there is one branch of manufacture more than another on which art can and 
ht to be exercised, it is in the improvement of those small object’. of general use 

of universal requirement, studs, buttons, solitaires, and links. These small ob- 
jects, which are in use, in one form or other, by every inhabitant of the civilised 
world every hour of their lives, are just, for that very reason, the objects of all others 
to whick attention should be paid, and which are eminently calculated to educate the 
and to improve the taste of their wearers. We affirm, as we have just hinted, 
that there is not an individual, male or female, old, young, or middle-agéd, . of what- 
ever rank, class, or station, in the whole civilised world, who does not, in every hour 
of his or her life, wear and use buttons of one kind or other, in addition to decorat- 
ing themselves with studs, links, or solitaires. Unfortunately, in spite of all this, it 
is a fact that, as a general rule, these articles are either devoid of ornament, or when 
ornament is attempted, it is poor in design, meagre in execution, and abortive in 
effect. The three great centres for the production of these wares—especially buttons 
—are England, France, and Germany, the former of which has to compete with the 
other two, both in matters of design, of execution, and of price. In France, perhaps 
until now the best designs have originated, while in Germany they have been copied 
ininferior materials and at lower prices. Germany is, indeed, in this respect, a 
country of copyists; and labour and raw material (in some instances) being cheap, 
the good designs of other countries are reproduced at a less price in inferior mate- 
rials, for the masses. Of late immense strides in a right and healthy direction have 
been made in our own Kagdem, and we-can now successfully rival the Continental 
countries we have named, in some of their more marked and purely artistic produc- 
i We have seen, and carefully examined, some of the produced by Messrs. 
Green and Cadbury, of Great. Hampton Street Works, Birmingham, and have 
been much struck with their beauty, and with not only the excellence of their work- 
manship, but the purity and good taste exhibited in their designs. To some of these 
we desire, as steps in the right direction, to call special attention in our present 
“Quarterly Paper,” simply premising that the firm we have named have struck out a 
new and bold line of manufacture, and that they may be considered to be the envied 
pioneers of a better and improved taste in that class of goods which they so largely 


uce. 

In gilt and oxydised goods, as well as in those of pearl and ivory, it is essential, to 
the proper development of designs of an artistic character, that each one engaged in 
these productions should have some taste for the beautiful, as, the better the taste of 
the workmen, the better will be the work he produces; butit is a lamentable fact that 
the majority of these workmen (nay, we honestly think-we may may say ninety-five 
out of every hundred of them) are entirely ignorant of the principles of design, and 
know little more of the merest rudiments of art than the shells and metal on which 
they work. There are many skilled workmen, men of grand ideas, of acute percep- 
tion of the true and beautiful in art, and these labour vigorously at their calling, and 
spread around themselves and their works an atmosphere redolent in good example, 

D 
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and prolific in good results ; bnt until the mass of workmen can enter, to some ex- 
tent, into the spirit of the thing, their labours can only bear limited fruit. We 
believe, and we speak from actual observation, that even in Birmingham, where, if 
anywhere, art should reign triumphant, there is only a very small per a of 
actual workmen who can draw, or who can even way correctly. The result of this 
can easily be guessed; it is, a dearth of esigners, good die sinkers, good 
chasers, and good engravers among: those employed by the smallware houses. There 
are few designers who may be called excellent, fewer good die-sinkers to carry out 
their designs, and, what must be felt to be more ns still, but few aids to 
preteve one or the other. To the credit—the great credit—of Messrs. Green and 

bury, who have devoted themselves energetically to the matter, a better state 
of things has been brought about in their manufactory, where, now, not only hag 
their master-spirit been diffused among their workmen, but a better class of de. 
signs has been introduced; the result being the production of art-works of a 
poe gaed pay than this country has hitherto been able to graft upon productions “ for 

e million.” , 

We are especially struck with the extreme beauty of the oxydised silver solitaires 
pacman by this firm, Some of these—especially a series of magnificent antique 

eads in alto-relievo, which are equal in beauty to some of the finest cameos—are of 
— beauty both in design and in workmanship, and are of unexceptionable ex- 
cellence in taste and in production. Again, in the same general style, are ingly 

modelled heads of dogs, true to nature inthe vst minute detail; groups of 
which are ‘‘ still life” in great perfection ; and other designs of a like hoses a 
faultlessly beautiful character. These appear to be produced not only in oxydised 
silver, but in richly gilt, dead and burnished, varieties. Another and very com- 
mendable class of desgus are the sacred monogram within a vesica-shaped border; 
a cross pattée ; the Christian emblems of Faith, Hope, and Charity, admirably ar- 
; and others of a like character. These are very praiseworthy and excellent. 

It wouldgbe manifestly impossible to speak of the various kinds of studs, buttons, 
links, and so forth, made by this celebrated firm. All we can say is, that in point of 
workmanship they are perfection itself; and in point of design (as a general rule) 
are far superior to any others that have come under our notice. 

The mother-of-pearl, ivory, and shell goods manufactured by this firm are of the 
highest and best description, both in patterns and in work hip—indeed, as 
workers in these materials, the perfcetion to which their manipulative processes have 

ttained is something remarkable; we have seen few to equal and none to surpass 
them. The jewelled goods, too, those set with stones and glass, and other materials, 
are of unusual excellence. 

Of their “‘world-famed ” linen buttons it is not our province to speak, but we can- 
not forbear sayinz, that the machinery by which they are produced is among the 
most interesting we have seen ; the care bestowed over their manufacture the most 
scrupulous possible ; and the materials of which they are composed the best that is 
obtainable. We may perhaps devote in another number a page or two to a brief de- 

iption of the various processes carried on in these works. 

e believe Messrs. Green and Cadbury produce other matters in which Art takes 
a prominent part-—trinkets of various kinds, &c.—but of these we have at present 
had no opportunity of forming an opinion. 











BUST OF THE LATE CHARLES SWAIN. 


TE death of Charles Swain, one of our sweetest and most gifted poets, and one of the 

atlest and most amiable of men, gives the opportunity of calling attention to 

r. Goss’s admirable bust of this true son of song. Charles Swain, in the body, has 
passed away from among us, after gladdening the earth, with his presence, for a 
three-quarters of a century, but his spirit is still embodied in the poetry he has | 
behind, and will continue to breathe loving words, and instill pure and noble feeling, 
into the minds of thousands yet unborn. is memory will be dear to all who knew 
him—for those who knew him best loved him most—and it will be pleasant for them 
to know that a life-like and speaking Parian bust of their friend, may grace their 
rooms. The bust was modelled from life by Mr. Goss, who has thrown his whole 
heart and soul into the work, and produced not only a Lyre 4 but a truthful and 
intellectual likeness—a likeness in which the genius and the brilliance of the poets 
combine with the genial and yor Ay ition of the man. It is issued in Parian, 
about twelve inches in height, by Mr. W. H. Goss, Stoke-upon-Trent, whose produe- 
tions we have before had ‘the leasure of noticing, and onght to bein the hands of 
every friend and admirer of Charles Swain and his works. 
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9 COTTAGE AT CRUMPSALL, THE SUPPOSED BIRTH-PLACE OF HUGH OLDHAM. 

MANCHESTER STREETS.* 

he Tae idea of writing a book on Manchester Streets and their associations, was as 

es! novel as it was good, and thanks are eminently due to Mr. Proctor for not only con- 

> ceiving such a work, but for carrying it out so} pleasantly and so well. We hope it 

is may only be the precursor of other — interesting volumes yet to follow, as the 
localities already treated upon, are not a tithe of the places of interest in and around 
Manchester, that deserve, and indeed, call for Mr. Proctor’s attention, and whose 

i history and associations deserve to be recorded by his truly pleasant and graceful pen. 

at _ The first chapter of the present volume is devoted to Hunt’s Bank, its history and 

: peculiarities ; and the second to Strangeways Hall, and Colonel Hanson; and the 

en next to Long Millgate, and Red Bank. Next follows Smithfield Market, and this is 

- succeeded by an excellent chapter entitled “God’s Acre,” being a visitation of the 

Qld Cathedral Graveyard ; and next by “A Glance at Market Street and Picca- 

a dilly,” and the Queen’s visit, in 1851. Knott Mill is the subject of the next chapter, 


and here, for the first time, the antiquary is regaled with a clever engraving of the 
“Remains of the Roman Wall, in Castle Field,” which was, to the lasting credit and 
honour of the late Ear] of Ellesmere, strengthened with brickwork, and legally secured 
from future molestation, at his own expense. This fragment of the Roman 
Mancunium, is a fragment of which the Cottonopolis has reason to be proud to yet 
have remainining in its midst. 

Aldport and its lodge, gives Mr. Proctor the opportunity of discoursing on the 
kindly and valiant and unfortunate Earls of Derby, of former times, and of bringing to 
light the curious carving, originally a boss, in the roof of Bolton Church, shown on one 

the engravings. “ On taking down the timber of the chancel roof of Bolton Church,” 
says Mr. Proctor, “there was found upon the centre boss a rude carving of the 
Three Legs of Man, along with the representation of an axe having a formidable 
blade. This shows that the chancel was re-roofed shortly after the execution of the 

i, While the event was fresh in the minds of the people, who thus handed it down 
to ponent These timbers were lying in Bolton Churchyard in 1870-71, and finally 
sold as waste wood.” “Deansgate and its Byeways,” “Piccadilly revisited,” “Gore 


Street, and Henry Liversege” (one of Manchester’s most gifted aftist-sons), and 
“Literary Deansgate,” next follow. In the latter, some highly interesting and in- 
“structive particulars of Joseph Aston (the friend, correspondent, and co-labourer with 
James erent capeoat of whom far too little is known, are given, including a copy of 


RPP se 


the too simple inscription on his gravestone, which we do not remember having ever 
before seen in print. 
Another chapter of literary history is the next, on the ‘Old Churchyard.” It is 
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devoted to a sketch of old Manchester Booksellers, who there lie buried, and isa 
valuable contribution to local history. In this chapter, we notice with pleasure a 
brief account of Charles Timperley, of whom a notice appeared in the last volume of 
the “‘RELIQUARY,” which adds much, to the little already written, concerning him, 
The next chapter, ‘‘ The Resting Place,” is devoted to other Manchester worthies, of 
whom memorials remained in the Churchyard. Another valuable chapter is that of 
“ Dean Gate of Yore,” as also, the “ Retrospect of Deansgate,” and “ Smithy Door 
Bank.” The remaining chapters are “ Ovér Salford Bridge,” ‘‘ St. Ann’s Square, and 
its silent Inmates ”—the inmates of the Graveyard, ‘‘ Bits of our Borough Town,” 
‘+ Earliest and Latest Epitaphs,” “ The Bisbop’s Grave,” and “ The Way Home.” To 
these are added, by way of appendix, an exceedingly interesting p> f delightful] 
written chapter on the Chetham Library, by Mr. James Crossley, F.8,A., which will 
be read with attention by all who take an interest in Manchester matters; and bys 
chapter on ‘‘ Old Manchester and its Worthies,” by Mr. James Croston, F.8.A, On 
this, or indeed, on any other subject ted with Manchester history and bio. 
graphy, no man is better qualified to write than Mr. Croston, who is already very 
favourably known to the lite: world, as‘one of the most careful, most reliable, and 
mart pulartaking of writers. The present chapter is one of the most comprehensive, 
and at the same time condensed, chapters on Manchester history, which has ever been 
prepared, and is of itself enough to stamp the present work as one of the highest 
value. Thanks are eminently due to Mr. Croston for this, what chemists would call, 
“ concentrated essence,” of history ; and we venture to‘affirm, that as, is proverbial in 
ladies létters, the important part is reserved for the postscript, soin the present 
volume, much of the most interesting information is given in the appendix. 

The volume is liberally and pepe | illustrated wfth engravings, and f& one of 
which its author, Mr. Proctor, may well be proud. It is admirably printed, and 
issued in a manner that does the highest credit to its publisher, Mr. Sutcliffe. Of 
these engravings we reproduce one, the birth-place of Hugh Oldham, one of the 
most ‘worthy ” of Manchester ‘“‘ worthies.”’ e cordially and emphatically recom- 
mend the book to our readers as one they ought to possess, and with which they 
cannot but be pleased. 


* Memorials of Manchester Streets. By RicHARD WricHT Proctor. Manchester: 
Thomas Sutcliffe, Market Place, 1874. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 388. Illustrated. 








CROFTON CROKER’S ‘‘ KILLARNEY LEGENDS.” * 

It is quite refreshing, after so many years, to come across a new edition of our dear 
old friend, Crofton Croker’s ‘‘Legends,” and to read over again, in “ new print,” the 
pleasant words he wrote, near upon half a century ago. ow they recall to one’s 
mind days, and scenes, and meetings, and happy hours, long gone by, in which he 
and other congenial spirits, along with ourselves. took : ! How they bring back 
memories of places, and people, and conversations ! ow they spread before the 
mind’s eye, a series of mental but vivid — of some of the brightest and happiest 
of our former days with him, and some half dozen more gifted friends, who all, like 
him have passed away from us, and whose brilliant minds, like his, live but in the 
works they have left behind! It was a happy thought to re-issue this charming 
book, and we heartily commend it to our readers. It is divided into twenty chapters, 
each of which is a gem in its way, and full to overflowing with pleasant chat, rippling 
poetry, and agreeably told legends—legends told in such a way, as no pen but that 
of Croker, could have told. It is just the book to be taken up at any time, and when 
once “ dipped into ” is sure to be read ; it is delightful in every page, and we strongly 
recommend it. 


ba ama T?¢ By T. Crorton Croker. New edition, illustrated. London: 
W. Tegg & Co., 1874. Pp. 288, sm. 8vo. : 





SONGS FROM THE WEST.* 


Tus is the title of an unpretending looking little volume, of what, we presume, its 
author considers to be “ poetry,” but which other people will doubtless pr 
to be rhyme without poetic merit. With a love for all things connected with the 
literature, the antiquities, and the attractions of Devon and Cornwall, with which we 
have been so pleasantly associated, we were tempted by the title to dip into the book, 
expecting to find, at least, some gems of thought, or some beauties of expression, that 
would repay us, and which we might commend to our readers’ notice. We have found 
neither the one or the other. 


* Songs from the West. By Wittiam SotemaN. London: Thomas Murby, 32, 
Bouverie Street. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 102. 1872. 
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PEDIGREES OF THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF YORKSHIRE.* 


We have in our memory the collection of Lancashire Pedigrees issued by Mr. Foster, 
as a supplemental work to ‘‘ Baines’s Lancashire,” and we then formed a high opinion 
of his skill in the difficult and recondite art of Pedigree compilation. But we think 
these three volumes of Yorkshire Pedigrees mark aclear step in advance. Not that 
there were not many of the Lancashire pedigrees as ae as careful study and un- 
wearying labour could make them, but just as in all departments of labour experi- 
entea docet, 80 here emphatically may “7 lessons be learned, as the compiler in- 
creases his acquaintance with his art. Those only whose tastes have made them 
familiar with ‘‘ Herald’s Visitations,” with old and crabbed manuscripts, and with 
the contracted Latin in which the copyists of old wills so much delighted, can form 
an adequate conception of the immense jabour involved in the production of the 
work before us. @ are well sure that when in his Preface Mr, Foster says—“ ‘l'o me 
endless genealogies are a most interesting pursuit,’ he does not one whit exceed 
the fact, as no one to whom it was not a special taste would be likely to undertake 
such a labour, or having undertaken it, would be likely to persevere. 

The books themselves are their own passport to those people who have a critical 
knowledge of the question. And Mr. Foster might well have been content to rest on 
this, which would be his estimate and sure reward. But we are not the less gratified 
to notice the generous manner in which he acknowledges his great indebtedness to 
other gentlemen, some of whom bear names by no means unknown in the Genealo- 
gical world—The Rev. CO. B. Noroliff,* Colonel Chester, Charles Jackson, Dr. Sykes, 
of Doncaster, R. H. Skaife, practically put their imprimatur on the work, and there- 
fore no one need hesitate to uire it, from any doubt as to its final and complete 
authenticity. Mr. Foster's ambition has been to make the Yorkshire genealogies a 
book of reference “ for all time,” and, as near as may be, “ Equivalent to a Herald's 
Visitation,’ and so far as existent written authorities are available, they appear to 
have been consulted, and to have been tested, wherever possible, by sending the 
proof sheets to the responsible members of the various families. We are not, how- 
ever, surprised to find Mr. Foster saying that now, as in the olden days of Heraldic 
Visitation, “a list might be printed of ‘the contumacious.’” Perhaps when those 
within this category come to see these volumes, and still more when their successors 
come to refer to them for authentic family gy the families to which they 
belong will lament their short-sightedness and folly. In the interests of modern his- 
tory we regret it ; but, after all, the defects, where existent, are mainly in the most 
recent ramifications of the family; people in whom public interest is as yet unde- 
veloped, and who, if they are ever capable of exciting it, will probably take care that 
no second edition perpetuates the incompleteness in their regard of the first. . 

The wills published by the Surtees’ Society, the collection of original wills at York, 
the fine collection of Herald’s Visitations, and Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, 
have been laid under contribution, and it is pratifying to find, as we constantly do in 
these volumes, that the compiler has gone to the best original authorities to test the 
various steps of a pedigree. We find, for example, the error of Sir Harry Nicifoles a y 
in placing the well known Richard Scrope, the Archbishop of York, e f 
first Baron Scrope, of Masham, is here corrected, and the true ancestor given in the 
first Baron Scrope, of Bolten. We note also in the Gascoigne pedigree the introduc- 
tion of two baronets often omitted. Probably the Surtees collection of wills have 
been Mr. Foster’s source of information here. ee 

And as we find numerous additions and alterations from many of the hitherto 
known and accepted pedigrees, so we note with satisfaction the exclusion of much 
that there is no authentic evidence to substantiate. The earlier portions of the 
Stansfeld family, as given by Thoresby for example, are here justly omitted. No- 
thing is more difficult for a historian to do, and nothing is worthier of credit when it 
is noticed, than sincere honesty of purpose. In dealing with pedigrees, especially is 
this a difficult virtue to cultivate, seeing the tendency to glorification and extension 
of ancestry is so strong. If we mistake not, we have seen earlier steps set out as 
veracious in the Wilberforce pedigree than the first which Mr Foster adopts, and the 
first for which we believe there is any reliable evidence, namely, Wilberforce, Mayor 
of Beverley in 1642. The Fullerton pedigree is shorn here of the fictitious and ab- 
surd proportions which some writers have given it ; and the Pilkington pedigree is 
an example of severe accuracy worthy of note and of approval. 

In order to justify its claim as a complete history of the families of importance and 
standing in a county, during a long period of time, this book would have been incom- 
oy if it dealt with the'living alone. Very wisely, therefore, as we think, Mr. Foster 

introduced and included some of the extinct aristocracy. Probably many a 





* This gentleman has in his possession a copy of the Visitation of Yorkshire, made 
of Harvey, in 1664, which, we believe, will shortly be published by the Harleian 
iety. 
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student unborn may have to thank him for this ; for amongst the names of Con- 
stable, ll, Catfoss, Cuner, Hopton, Hungate, Mason, Micklethwait, More, 
Plumpton, Pudsey, Reygate, Richardson, Rockley, or Talbot of Bashall, may be 
found, some that have stamped their impress on the pages of Yorkshire history. 

Many of the ligrees are more complete than any we have hitherto met with of 
the same families, and of these we may specially note— Best, Creyke, Dalton, Daw- 
nay, Dolman, Favell, Gee, Grimston, Hamerton, Heber, Horton, Hotham, Ibbetson, 
Ingram, Lee of Grove Hall, Legard, Lowther, Norcliffe, Osborne (Duke of Leeds), 
Palmes, St. Quintin, Robinson (Marquis of Ripon), Rokeby, Roundell. Slingsby, 
Sotheby, Strangwayes, pow Thompson, Waterhouse, Westby, Wood of Hickleton, 
(Lord Halifax), Wood of Hollin Hall, and Yarborough. Amongst the pedigrees we 
do not remember to Lave séen in detail before, we notice Akroyd, of k Field, a 
goodly broadside, but its dates in the 7th, 8th, and 9th generations are somewhat 
open to doubtful criticism ; Aldam of Frickley, Carr of Stackhouse, Farrer, Field, 

msden of Byrom (with royal descent !) ; and Wood of Conyngham. 

But the finest pedigree in the book is unquestionably that of the Howard family. 
The _— alone must have been a work of very grave difficulty, and as for correct- 
ing the proofs—away with even the thought of it! The pedigrees of Scrope, Staple- 
ton, Fairfax, Fouljambe, Fitzwilliam, Vavasour, Beckwith, Radcliffe, Hildyard, 
Constable, Metcalfe, and Wentworth, are all of them most extensive works ; and, so 
far as our experience goes, unique of their kind. And scarcely inferior may be noted 
Bovile, Calverley, Boynton, Cholmondeley, Gascoigne, Ingleby, aud others, 

The Beckwith igree contains a batch of Peninsular heroes, but as they are not 
connected with the main line, Mr. Foster ought to have explained why he inserted 
them. So in the Grimston pedigree, no connection is shown between the ancient and 
the modern line. Again, in the Saltmarsh pedigree, the same defect is to be re- 
marked. Probably the onus of these omissions rests on the families themselves, who 
may be unable or unwilling to fill the void. Maybe they rank amongst “the con- 
tumacious!” Indeed there are probably families so careless of their name and 
fame as to resent as an intrusion any inquiry into their history. We recollect hear- 
ing of a gentleman of good name, who was written to with respect to his family, and 
returned the quaint reply, that he hoped his title “‘ was written in heaven!” He did 
not care about it on earth ! 

In the Foljambe pedigree it is curious to observe that the present representatives 
are stated to be descended from William Percy (a brother of the conspirator), whose 
son Edward assumed the name of More. That there are Percys now existing in the 
main line is not generally known, and we should be glad to have evidence of the fact. 

Is not the Norman p Aroma of the Cayleys somewhat hypothetical? Why are 


these things perpetuated? In the “History of Cleveland,” if we mistake not, the 
Mauleverer family had a Norman ancestry. What has become of it? So with the 
Meynells of Kilvington. The morehypothetical genealogy there is exposed and ended 
now, the less work will there be for future historians to do; and nothing is more 
gratifying than to find a writer who is determined to do his best to find out the 
truth, and —e found it to publish it ruat caelwm. 


The features of the present generation are such as the old Heralds could not have 
imagined in their wildest dreams, Fortunes are made almost in a week, and whilst 
on every hand old and honoured families are dying out, each is supplanted by a 
dozen bran new ones, unknown at Herald’s College, but who yet are the founders of 
the county families of the future. Some of these are anxious to ors their Norman 
descent as soon as possible ; others despise pedigree, and make their boast in being 
the architects of their own fortunes. Even, however, to these latter would we com- 
mend Mr. Foster’s recommendation to put on record, if “it be only in their Family 
Bibles, what they do know of their forefathers and contemporary kinsfolk,” because 
a generation will follow them, knowing not their contempt of family and of ancestry, 
ana such record will lighten the spirits of these, and also lessen the labour of those 
who may hereafter tread in the path along which Mr. Foster has travelled so boldly, 
pone | things considered—so well. We are happy to be enabled through the kind- 
ness of their author, Mr. Foster, to give on Plates XIII. and XIV., examples of the 
engravings of armorial bearings which accompany these truly admirable pedigrees, 
and add so much value to them. They are free, clear, and bold in execution, and 
scrupulously accurate in heraldic detail. The volumes are illustrated by some hun- 

of these coats of arms—all equally good—from which those we give are taken 
“hap-hazard.” Wecordially and emphatically recommend all our genealogical friends 
to secure these pricelees volumes, and to subscribe for the remainder of the series 
which Mr. Foster proposes to issue. No library, public or private, ought to be with- 
out them. ‘ 

* Pedigrees of the Cownty Families of Yorkshire. In 8 vols. royal 4to. large paper. 
Price “abe oodon: JosmrH FosTER, 21, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
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ST, MARY’S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM.* 


Tae Church of St. Mary is one of the most prominent, as well as, architecturally 
speaking, decidedly the most interesting feature in the good and loyal town of 
en. Originally of Norman foundation (it was granted in 1108 by William 
Peverel to Lenton Priory), the building has passed through many vicissitudes, and 
was entirely rebuilt in the latter part of the 14th century. It is an admirable ex- 
ample of the Perpendicular style of architecture (with some remains of the Decorated 
period), and is peculiarly remarkable for the size and number of its windows, and for 
its fine tower. It isa cruciform building, and both its exterior and interior are of great 
beauty. Its interior, which is 210 feet in length consists of a nave, with clerestory, 
and side aisles, a chancel elegantly fitted with carved stalls anda bishop’s throne. 
north and south transepts, with clerestories, and a central tower of three stages. Of 
this fine church a pretty little monograph has recently been prepared and published 
by Messrs. Allen and Son, of Nottingham. It is a brief, but well written history 
and description of the church and its main features, and is illustrated with half-a- 
dozen beautiful photographs. These consist of south-west, south-east, and north- 
west views of the Church, the decorated porch on the south side, and interiors of the 
nave and of the chancel. The photographs are perfect gems of art, and show all the 
details of the building in an exquisitely beautiful manner ; they are simply faultless. 
We confess we should have been doubly pleased had the number of photographs been 
» doubled ; and we recommend the spirited publishers when a second edition is called 
for, to increase its attractions by adding views of the monuments, and of the curious 
piece of sculpture in the ahanedl, as well as of the font. It is a charming little book, 
and all Nottingham men, as well as every lover of architecture, ought to possess it. 


* St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham ; its Past and Present History. Nottingham : 
T. Allen and Son, Caxton House. 1874. 1 vol., 4to. 





GUIDE TO BELFAST.* 


TuE meeting of the British Association at Belfast, during the recent Autumn of 
1874, has marked an important era in Guide Books, by the preparation by the Mem- 
bers of the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, of a guide to that place,and to the adjacent 
counties. The volume, which is one of the most enlightened, useful, and valuable books, of 
its class ever issued, is divided under the general headings of “‘ Physical Geography,” 
“Geology,” “ Botany,” “Zoology,” ‘* Topography,” ‘ History,’ “ Antiquities,” 
“ Agriculture,” “Trade and Commerce,” and “Excursions.” In each of these divi- 
sions a vast amount of information is given, and in such a concise but at the same 
time comprehensive form, as we have never before seen attained in any book of the 
kind. It was of immense benefit to the members and visitors of the British Associa- 
tion, and it cannot fail to be equally valuable to every resident in, or visitor to 
the Province of Ulster. It is illustrated by a large number of plates, executed at 
the Ulster Works, by Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co., whose productions we have often 
commended in these pages. 


* Guide to Belfast and the Adjacent Counties. By MEMBERS OF THE BELFAST 
NaturRa.ists’ Fretp CLUB. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., pp. 328. Belfast: Marcus Ward & Co. 
1874. Illustrated. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SMITHFIELD.* 


A VERY interesting and profusely illustrated little volume, on the Priory Church of 
St Bartholomew, London, has been prepared by ‘‘ Normanus,” the engravings by G. 
J. Evans, and issued by Messrs. Bemrose and Sons. St. Bartholomew, or “ Bartlemy,” 
is the oldest remaining church in London, having been founded in the beginning of 
the Twelfth Century, by one “ Rahere or Raherus, who had been jester and minstrel 
* to King Henry the First,” and who after leading the usual frivolous and licentious life 
of the age, had a vision, repented, founded the monastery, became its first prior, had 
a grant of a fair, and in the “ odour of sanctity,” at length died. Of this priory the 
present church was the choir, and some portions of the original fabric remain to the 
present day. There is, therefore, both from that fact, and from the interesting asso- 
ciations which surround the place, abundant material for the preparation of a pleasing 
and useful historical account, and the authors have succeeded in producing one in 
every way to their credit. In addition to the account, historical and descriptive, of 
the priory and church, Bartholomew Fair, Bartholomew Hospital, and Canonb 

Tower, are all described, and a — amount of information is given upon pon. § 
point. Almost every page is illustrated by a wood engraving of some portion of the 
church, or other place described, or by seals and other objects of interest. Altogether 
it is a book to be commended, and is an important addition to antiquarian literature. 
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PRECIOUS STONES AND ANTIQUE GEMS.* 

Mn. Hopper Wasrrorr has done real, and eminent, service by the publication of 
the portable and well-arranged manual on this subject now before us. We know 
from actual experience of questions over and over again put to us from enquirers, 
how much such a manual was needed, and it is therefore with peculiar pleasure that 
we welcome its appearance. We can now—and emphatically we do—point to this 
“ Manual of Precious Stones and Antique Gems,” and say to our friends, “ this is the 
very work you want, and by securing it you will gain all the information you desire,” 
The first portion of the volume is devoted to “ Precious Stones,” in which every 
known kind is fully described, and every particular given as to famous i 
and by the aid of well-executed diagrams the forms are presented to the eye. The 
second part of the book is devoted to ‘‘ Antique Gems,” in which is brought together 
@ vast amount of useful and reliable information—greater, in fact, than seems pos- 
sible to have been condensed into such aspace. The engravings of gems are exqui- 
sitely beautiful in execution, and add immensely to the value of book. It is 
issued in the same admirable style as is so characteristic of Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co.’s productions. We strongly recommend it. 

* A Manual of Precious Stones and Antique Gems. By Hopper M. Westrorr. 
— ae Sampson Low, Manton, Low, and Searle. 1 vol., small 8vo., pp. 166. 1874. 





CHURCH BELLS OF LEICESTERSAIRE. 


Mr. THomas Nort, the indefatigable Hon. Sec. of the Leicestershire Architec- 
tural and Archsological Society, and a ne taking and careful antiquary, has, we 
_ with much pleasure, announced the preparation by hini of a volume on the 

hurch Bells ‘of Leicestershire, which he is intending to publish by subscription. 
This will add one more important volume to what we hope and trust will ere long be 
accomplished—the description of the bells of every county in the kingdom. We 
have strongly recommended in these pages (where we and others bave done so much 
for Campanology) the setting about of these volumes of county bells, and our sugges- 
tions are bearing abundant fruit in many quarters. We hail Mr. North’s announce- 
ment with gladness, and look for his volume with anxiety. Subscribers’ names 
should be immediately sent in to Mr. Samuel Clarke, Bookseller, Leicester. 





' HAROLD ERLE.* 


ONE of the most beautiful gift books of the season—-one of the most nen rs 
mens of typography and binding we have seen—is “ Harold Erle,” by William Alfred 
Gibbs, which is now before us. It is, without exception, the most chastely beautiful 
and simply elegant volume that has for a long time been issued, and reflects the 
highest credit for its “ getting up,” on its high class publishers, Messrs. Provost. and 
Co. We have spoken of the appearance of the book first, because it is that which 
first: attracts the eye, and.draws the attention to its contents—and now let us say 4 
word or two as to Mr. Gibbs’ creation. ‘“ Harold Erle” is a biography of great in- 
terest, whose situations and incidents are very startling, and in some parts vividly 
romantic, and the story is told in that masterly and vigorous manner that can 
be accomplished by a true word-artist, and one whose whole soul is imbued wi 
lofty thought, marvellous conceptions, and a strong power of reasoning. The book 
is not only a Life told in Poetry, but it is truly the Poetry of a Life, and is inter- 

with sweet lyrics and gentle versification, that makes one long to see more of 

rt. Gibbs’ productions. It is the most charming book of the season. - 


* Harold Erle; a Biography. By the author of ‘‘The Story of a Life,” “ Arlon 
Grange,”’ &., &c. toa rovost and Co., 36, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Third edition. 1874. 





THE RURAL LIFE OF SHAKSPERE.* 


Our good friend, C. Roach Smith, has just issued a second edition of his “ Rural Life 
of Shakspere,” to which we have before referred. The new edition is revised, and is now 
one of the most important, as well as, certainly, interesting contributions which have 
been made to Shaksperian literature. It is a work entirely original, entirely differ- 
ent from any attempted by oy other student, and entirely devoted to showing the 
allusions to rural matters which pervade the works of the “Immortal Will.” It is # 
book of deep thought, of faultless arrangement, and of sterling interest and value, 
and ought to be in every library. 
* Bell and Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHESTERFIELD AND NORTH DERBYSHIRE ALMANAC. 


Mz. T. P. Woop, who last year so well filled the Mayoral chair at Chesterfield, and 
permanently marked his a pone of offite by the gift of a splendid gold chain and badge 
of office for the future Mayors of that rising town to wear for all. time, has sent us 
his Almanac for 1875 under the above title, and we desire to call brief attention to its 
contents. It appears from the introduction that this is the tenth year of issne of 
this excellent annual, so that a complete set (which we regret we do not ) 
must form a valuable book of reference for all matters relating to Chesterfield and 
its district during that period. Besides the usual calendar and other tables, this 
contains local information of every kind, and a vast amount of useful, in- 
structive, and entertaining reading. One important feature is a “ Chronological 
Table of the History of Chesterfield,” from A.D. 188, down to December of the pre- 
sent year, 1874; and another is a clever dissertation on the arms of the borough, by 
in Waterhouse. Theseare only two out of many other important features. of 
the contents, but are enough to stamp the Almanac as one of higher aim, and more 
useful character than usual. ‘Long may Mr. Wood be spared to issue his annual. 
and long may Chesterfield and its neighbourhood show their gratitude to him for all 
the g he has done. 


Tae Kine or No Lanp (Tinsley ets, 8, Catherine Street, Strand).—Under 
thig title Mr. Farjeon, whose “ Blade o) @ ” and “ Golden Grain” we have before 
had the pl e of ding in t lumns, this year gives us, as the Christ- 
mas number of Tinsley’s Magazine, o: the best novels of the season. We know 
no living writer of fiction who is endowed with so vivid an imagination, such a power 
of description, and such a clever tion of character, and artistic arrangement of 
“ situations,” as Mr. Farjeon, and it is therefore no scant praise to award him when we 

that his present story is one of the best thatt he has even produced. His heroisa 





-“ King of No Land,” but his novel is a ‘“‘king” of Christmas numbers, and one who 


will long hold his empire against fresh comers. To say the mantle of Dickens has 
fallen on Mr. Farjeon’s shoulders is to say but little, for insome delineations of cha- 
racter, even that great man did not grasp nature as he has done. The plot of the 
present story is well laid, every well carried out, the characters well sus- 
tained, and the denouement admirably arranged. We advise our readers to secure 
this story, and to read it to the end. 


THE CHILDREN’S Prizz (W. W. Gardner, 2, Paternoster Buildings) for 1874 is in- 
deed a Prize for Children of every age and every disposition. Containing in its 188 
pages nearly 4s many admirable engravings, and at least the same number of 
charming and elevating stories, it is one of the fittest, most elegant, and most 
faultless of gift books, and of books for the nursery and juvenile library, 


Tom Hoop’s Comic ANNUAL For 1875 (* Fun” Office, 89, Fleet Street), is equal 
te any of its predecessors ; it is one unbroken chain of entertainment and amuse- 
ment from beginning to end. Our pleasure in perusing it is however saddened ; 
our joy in reviewing it turned to actual pain, by the knowledge that he, whose b 
ant genius directed it, and whose name it bears, has not lived to see it published, or 
to receive the plaudits of its readers on its merits. ‘‘Tom Hood” had a kindly, 
genial, warm-hearted, and loving disposition, and his brilliant wit and keen sense of 
the humorous, gave a tone to all his writings that made them popular in a marked 
degree. He is gone ; but his name will loug be remembered, and the staff of brilliant. 
wits by whom he was surrounded will miss his presence, and so will his readers. 


Like a SNOWBALL; a Story or SkvEN Links IN 4 CHaIn (Grant and Co., 72, 
Turnmill Street).—This is the Christmas number of the ‘‘ Gentleman's Magazine, 
and it is one of the best of the season. The “ Seven Links” are—‘‘ A Wounded 
Sparrow,” ‘‘ What Bessy saw on the Moor,” ‘‘ The Story of a Vagabond,” “‘ The 
Rose of Lancemoor,” “The Giant’s Grave, “Homeward Bound,” and ‘‘A Wild 
Goose Chase, and what came of it,” and they form a “ chain ” of unusual interest and 
of stirring incident. The plot of the story is well laid, and excellently carried out ; 
the delineation of character worked with a masterly hand, and the denouement suc- 
cessfully and pleasantly made. It is a capital story from beginning to end. 

Sunpay READING FoR THE Youne (W. W. Gardner, 2, Paternoster Buildings), is 
another of the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke’s truly admirable magazines. It is published 
every week—eight 4to. pages, with splendid engravings—at one halfpenny, and the 
yearly volume, now before us, for 1874, in which the year's numbers are bound up in 
@ very tasteful manner with a coloured frontispiece, is one the bést of gift books. It 
is ing not only for children, but for parents and adults, and not vnly for “Sun- 
day,” but for every day in the year. 


and 
rilli- 
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CHaerersox (W. W. Gardner, 2, Paternoster Buildings).—This, our old favourite, 
started rrp ter the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, has now reached its tenth 
yearly volume, ,and it is not too much to say that it has year by year so in- 
creased in beauty and in usefulness, that it has now become an essential in every well 
regulated household. The present volume contains 402 4to. pages, and is illustrated 
with more than 200 full engravings, admirably drawn and faultlessly executed ; 
is printed on good 7 aed and with extreme care ; and charmingly bound—and yet 
all together is sold at shillings only! Surely this és a marvel of cheapness ; 
but, better still, it isa marvel of goodness im every line, whether of the pen or the 
graver. 

Wars Haku! is the taking title of the Christmas number of the “ Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News,” and it takes the lead of the other numbers by many 
lengths. It wasa —s thing of its proprietors to enter the lists with the “ TIllus- 
trated London News,” the “Graphic,” and the like, but the race has been nobly 
won, and ‘‘ Waes Hael” has distanced all its competitors, and come out with flying 
colours. The stories—for it contains a score—are by our best writers; the engrav- 
ing with which it is filled to repletion, are by our best artists ; and the getting-up by 
faultless printers. The number is a perfect gem, and no one can possibly lay out a 
shilling better than by procuring it. 


NEW MUSIC. 
From Messrs. Durr aND STEwaRT (147, Oxford street) we have some very choice 
roductions. Two of these by our old friend J. L. Hatton, are very striking and 
utiful, These are ‘A Song with a Burden,” the words by Beatrice Abercrombie ; 
and ‘‘ Over the Mountain,” the words of which are taken from “ All the Year Round.” 
These are in Hatton’s happiest style, and are great acquisitions to the musical reper- 
toire of the season. Next we have a grand song, “‘ TheMiner,” (which, by the way, 
ought in proper parlance to have been named the “Collier ”) written by C. J. Rowe, 
and set to music by Berthold Tours, ° 
‘Rugged and swart, and sotgh is he, - 
As he toils on his grimy & 
And wrests the sourceof light and heat 
From its deep and dark abode. 
He holds his life within his hand, 
For the choke-damp’s fiery breath 
Or the water’s rush in the busy pit, 
Brings him face to face with death. 
Rugged and swarth, and rough, is he, 
et staunch and true, as a man should be—” 
is its manly burden, and its music is in keeping with its sentiment: ‘“ Two hearts 
that beat as one,” isa sweetly pretty ballad, by Edmund Falconer, set to a charming 
air, by W. C. Levey. It will continue to be a favourite, so long as sentimental songs 
and delicious music continue to be popular. ‘‘The March of the Light Brigade,” by 
Michael Watson, is decidedly one of the best and most pleasing marches we .have 
heard ; it is excellently arranged for the piano, and is very brilliant and effective. 


From Messrs. ASHDOWN AND Parry (Hanover Square) we have received a charming 
selection of new songs and pieces, which will successfully vie with those of any other 
house, in popularity and excellence. First we have a delightful valse, “ The Lover 
and the Bird,” by Charles Godfrey (on Guglielmo’s pleasant ‘song, already noticed by 
us) which is equal to anything we have ever before seen by this a composer. 
Next we have ‘‘ King Christmas,” — manly song by George Hodder, admirably 
set to music by our old friend, J. L. Hatton, in his best style ; itis a song that must 
and will become a general favourite, not only in this, but in many phar Christ- 
mases. Next we have a song of the cheery and pleasant class of “ Life let us 
Cherish;” it is entitled ‘‘ We will all be Merry,” and is, both music and song, by W. 
H. Ryyes. We cordially commend it, and prophesy that it will have an unexampled 
“run,” in musical and social circles. By J. Pridham, whose productions always give 
us pleasure, we have “ The Holidays Quadrille,” a brilliant, fascinating composition, 
that deserves to be in every folio. By Sir Julius Benedict we have a sweetly pleasant 
and rippling air to Frederick Enoch’s charming song, “‘ The Bird that came in Spring,” 
It will rank among the great composer’s pleasantest compositions, and is eminently 
worthy of  tecorn 3 ; itis sung by Adelina Patti, Miss Rosé Hersee, and Mdme. Pauline 
Rita. By Wilhelm Kuhe, we have the same air beautifully transcribed for the piano- 
forte. Our old favourite, Sidney Smith, contributes a marche brilliante, ‘ En Route,” 
for the piano ; and “‘ Titania,” a caprice, also for the pianoforte, .in his usual happy 
and brilliant style. Messrs. Ashdown and Parry are among the most liberal caterers 
in the musical world, and nothing ever emanates from their house, that is not good 
and brilliant. The present season’s novelties are no exception to this rule. 
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Mrsses. Brewzr & Co. (28, Bishopgate Within) forward to us one of the best and 
most pleasing selections of the season, and one which fully sustains the high reputa- 
tion which this enterprising firm has so long oiere, irst we have the ‘‘ Stroom- 
berg Polka,” a brilliant composition for the piano, by W. Smallwood, which must be- 
come one of the most popular pieces of the season, as will also the “ Fairy Land 
Polonaise, by the same composer. Next we have a sweet ballad by George Linley, 
“1f Loved by Thee,” set as sweetly to music, by W. Vincevt Wallace. Next is 
* Farewell, Dear Home,” a plaintive song by W. H. Bellamy, the music by Balfe. 
With two such names no commendation is needed. “ The Message of the Birds” :— 


* High above the quiet garden 
Birds of Possege wing their way, 
From the distant South returning. 
With the lengthening of the day. 
I could weep for very gladness, 
When the swallows’ note I hear, 
For they bring the happy message. 
That my love, my love is near” — 


the words and music by Flora Warner, is charming in the extreme, and we cordially 
commend it to all our musical friends. Next, we are charmed with a grand patriotic 
song “‘ England,” by J. B. Geoghegan and J. Batchelder :— 
I’m proud to be an Englishman, 
I glory in the name, 
And here I raise, a song of praise 
Of that dear land I claim. 
Yet there are those who love her not, 
But this to them say I, 
Is there a land so great and grand, 
Beneath the broad bjue sky ? 
And once again, I sing the strain, 
Refuse to join, who will, 
Dear England, with all thy faults, 
I dearly love thee still.’ 
* Rose Leaves,” a spirited and brilliant qnadrille, by our old favourite, J. Pridham, 
is equal to any of his former productions (which is no small praise) and one of the 
prettiest we have ever had the good fortune to hear. ~ We have reserved to the last a 
splendid production—a sacred song, by C. Tasso, set melodiously by Alfred Plump- , 
ton—‘“‘ It is I, be not Afraid.” Of all the pieces which have come before us, this is 
most to our taste and we commend it very earnestly—as we do all of Messrs. 
Brewer’s publications—to our friends. 


Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. (New Burlington Street) have issued from their well- 
known establishment a charming gipsy song, by our good friend Hubert Smith, the 
accomplished traveller and author of ‘‘ Tent Life with English Gipsies in Norway.” 
The song (which has both the English and rgeies ages words) and the music are both 
by Mr. Smith, so tha the same master spirit which inspired the words, has invoked 
the melody to which it is sung. This is literally wedding music to song, and causing 
the one to bear perfect keeping with the other. The burden of the song :— - 


* Welcome, thou dear old land, 
Land of the gay and the free. 
W? are a merry gipsy band, 
And wander a while through thee. 
In Fjord and Fell we wander, 
Nor tire, old Norge, of thee. 
A —— so brave,,and no wonder, 
or they live inthe Land of the Free! ” 
is at once patriotic and fervent, and breathes in every note, the manly sentiment of 
the words. It must have sounded well when sung in the midst of the wild and glorious 
scenery of Norway, by the clear voice of the heroine Esmeralda, accompanied by the 
guitar of the “‘ Rye ;” and it will sound well when sung in the drawing room or con- 
cert, with its present admirable piano accompaniment. Our musical readers on the 
look out for some strikingly pleasing novelty, cannot do better thari order this admir- 
able song, which is sure to give pleasure wherever heard. 


From Mr. W. Morey (70, Upper Street, ne. we have received three songs of 
more than average merit, by Mr. F. E. Weatherby, B.A., set to music by Mr. Joseph 
T. Knight, the composer of that undying favourite, ‘‘ She wore a wreath of roses.” 
The very fact of the three new pieces bearing two such popular names is enough to 
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ensure for them a pleasant reception in every musical circle. The sougs are ‘‘ The 
Anchor ”’—an admirable one for a fine manly voice ;—“ The Watchman ”— 
“ What of the night, brave watchman ; 
What of the night? What cheerg” 
The watchman saith, ‘‘ Morn cometh, 
The day will soon be here ! ”— 
One of the most melodious and effective of the composer's productions, and one that 
bids fair to be as — as the same composer's ‘* Rocked in the cradle of the deep ;” 
and ‘‘ Love, the Winner”—a brilliant, light-hearted littie ditty, with melodious 
setting, which from its three truisms, ‘‘ Love can change and Love can die,” “ Love 
can weather storms and tears,” and ‘‘ Love, true Love, has won the day ”—the latter 
sentiment proving “ Love” tobe “ the Winner ”—is sure to be a favourite, and to find 
an echo in every faithful he@rt. These three songs, faultless and good in every 
respect, are worthy of the name of so eminent a publisher as Mr. Morley, and will be 
an acquision of no mean order to the musical repertoire of every professional and 
amateur in the land. 





Christmas Novelties. 


STEVENS’S NOVELTIES. 


Mr. THomas Stevens, of Much Park Street, Coventry, the sole inventor and ma- 
nufacturer of the beautiful woven silk book-markers, satchets, scarfs, and other 
gloriously beautiful loom-pictures, has this year produced even better and more ex- 

uisitely beautiful designs than heretofore. Among all the host of Christmas, New 

ear, and Birth-day presentation articles, none, we unhesitatingly aver, deserve such 
unqualified praise as these. Specially, this year, we would draw attention to the 
following novelties—simply premising that they are but a few picked out at random 
from hundreds of others produced by Mr. Stevens. 

In Book-markers, besides a number of designs specially for Christmas and the New 
Year, is a charming juvenile series, illustrating all the more popular nursery rhymes 
and popular stories, the designs of which are of great artistic excellence, and the 
workmanship literally perfection itself. Another exquisitely beautiful design, which 
rivets our attention, is the ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” in which the emblems of. Faith, Hope 
and Charity are grouped together, as only a thorough artist would have grouped 
them. These book-markers are among the nicest presents it is possible to make, and 
they give pleasure wherever they are received. Among the endless variety of Christ- 
mas, New Year, Birth-day, and other cards dnd sachets, produced by Mr. Stevens, 
the mechanical series are pre-eminently beautiful. These are of three, four, five, or 
six scenes or heights, and form vistas of surpassing loveliness. One of these actually 
presents, as though 1 oking into nature itself, eight distinct scenes of out-door and 
in-door amusements, each one of which is perfect in itself; in fact, this and others 
of the same class are theatrical in their arrangement of scenery and slips and wings, 
while the figures are natural in every particular. Another exquisite series, is the 
employment of quilted satin as a ground-work, on which the most delicate perforated 
borders, groups of flowers, real ribbon work, and other ornaments, are placed with 
consummate skill and faultless taste. 

Another new and striking feature is the series of ribbon-bow gifts and valentines. 
These are a charming idea of Mr. Stevens's, and are sure to be highly popular. 
Qne, a beautiful large pair of silver shells, opens and contains a sweetly pretty neck- 
tie, with woven embroidered ends; another, a pretty box, contains, with an exquisite 

iece of loom-art-work, a lovely and tastily arranged bow for the dress, such as is fit 
or a princess to wear ; others again are of different variety, but all are as thoroughly 

as skill and perfect good taste can makethem. It is impossible to speak too 
ighly of Mr. Stevens’s productions, and we cordially commend them. 


MARCUS WARD AND CO.’S CARDS. 


Tuose liberal and highly-gifted caterers of “things of beauty ” for the Christmas 
season, Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., of Belfast—to whose productions we have so 
often directed attention—have this year, with the aid of the admirable staff of artists 
at their command, and directed by their own good taste, produced a strikingly beau- 
tiful series of cards for Christmas and the New Year. They surpass, in many 

those of P acne years, and are among the most beautiful we have yet 
seen. No firm in England (and assuredly none in much vaunted Paris) has, as yet, 
succeeded in producing such perfect illuminations with such brilliancy and bright- 
ness of colours, and such evenness of gold and silver ground, as Messrs. Marcus Ward 
and Oo. have done in Ireland, and it must therefore be especially ifying to them 
to thus place, by their own endeavours, Irish art in this particular ch to the fore 
of that of all other nations. Of the floral devices .it is impossible to speak too 
highly: the ferns, the hepatica, wood sorrel, and polyanthus; the corn poppy, blue- 
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bell, primrose, and daisy ; the snowdrop, wild-rose, forget-me-not, and Christmas- 
rose, and a score or two others, are all true to nature, and as exquisitely drawn as 
art can accomplish. The same remark applies to the birds—the golden-crested 
wren, the titmouse, the robin, the goldfinch, the green tinnet, the chaffinch, the ki 
fisher, and many others ; and to the insects, the squirrels, and other objects whi 
are lavishly introduced. 

Another charming series is one where in a central oval, quaintly drawn juvenile 
figures are introduced, surrounded by fruits and flowers, with an appropriate verse ; 
these are among the best and prettiest yet produced by any firm. And the novelty 
~-and a charming one it is—is the printing in gold and rich colours on a white satin 
ground. A specimen of this occurs in the centre of a charming cruciform arrange- 
ment of cards, representing on the one side juvenile games, and on the other birds 
and flowers, with appropriate verses. 

In addition to these we notice a pretty little book of three ‘‘ Christmas Pictures,” 
by S. Marks, A-R.A. These are equal to anything yet produced from his gifted pen- 
cil, and the printing and “getting up” are in Marcus Ward and Co.’s very t 
style. We a that by no firm in any part of the world has the art of illuminated 
printing, for these now essentials of every home, been brought to such perfection as 
at the Ulster Works. 


— 


RIMMEL’S ELEGANCIES. 


First and foremost among the pretty and even fascinating elegancies of the season 
those produced by Mr. Rimmel must, as usual, have pre-eminence. In all matters of 
perfume, of fancy articles, and of “things of beauty,” which become a “joy for 
ever,” Mr. Rimmel is without an equal, either in point of taste, or in endless variety 
of goods, or ip excellence of quality. In all the hundreds of novelties which, year 
after year, we have seen produced in his establishment, we have never seen one with 
which the most distant fault could be found, or which was not perfection itself. 
Among the specialities of this season, are his faultless toilet soaps (Glycerine, Honey, 
- Dugong, Lettuce, Ihlang-Ihlang, &c.), done up in exquisite boxes, for presents ; 
Aquadentine, Hamigaki, and other essentials for the 
teeth; perfumes and scents for the handkerchief (Ihlang- 
Ihlang, Vanda, Henna, Cuir de Russie, Tea, Coffee, LN 
Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Violet, New Mown Hay, 
Etoile du Nord, Duke of Edinburgh, &c.); toilet waters 
and toilet vinegars of every kind ; and every requisite 
for improving and beautifying the complexion—all made 
up with perfect taste. 

Then there is his ‘‘ Comic Fan Almanac,” with the 
signs of the Zodiac, one of the cleverest of productions ; 
his fine series of New Comic Christmas Cards, on gold 
ground, most exquisitely drawn ; his illuminated book 
markers, with appropriate mottoes ; his new series of 








children’s Christmas, and New Year, and Birth-day 

Cards ; his exquisite cards for every joyous season, and 

of the most chaste designs, among which is a ital 

transparency of Venice by night: Christmas and New 
Year's satchets, in endless profusion; ornaments for Christmas trees, foremost 
among which novelties are lanterns, “ bow pots” of flowers and scents, beehives, and 
warbling robins ; and fancy boxes of every kind. Indeed there is not one elegancy, 
or one useful article, that is not better produced and better supplied by Mr. Rimmel 
than by any one else in the whole civilized world. The best thing our readers can 
do, in this or any other season, or on any social or festive occasion, is to send to 96, 
, Strand, for a selection of novelties. If they do this they will be sure to have every 
thing of the best. 
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Potes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


INSCRIPTION ON A WINDOW AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 
Many years ago, while making a series of drawings there, I copied the following 
curious notice of a painful accident from the inside of the window —— from the 
throne) in the Throne Room, at St. James’s Palace, London. It was cut on the 


glass. 
*€ Thos. Smith broke his 
Rist & fell In the Garden throw 
this window, May the 30th 1767.” 





HARDMAN FAMILY. 


Can any correspondent of the “ RELIQuaRY”’ add to the following brief and incom- 
plete pedigree of the old Derbyshire and Lancashire family of Hardman ? 
ARMS.—Argent, on a fesse engrailed between three crosses patonce gules, as 
many crescents of the fiekd. 
Crest.—An arm embowed in armour proper, grasping in the gauntlet a grif- 
fin’s head erased vert, distilling drops of blood proper. ANOTHER 
CrEsT.—An arm embowed holding a pick-axe proper. 
The Reverend Samuel Hardman, of Mill Brow,=......... Cae. OF 6.c stevens 
in the co. of Derby, Clerk. Died in the year 





| 
Satsvel Hardman, =Sarah, dau. of ..,.......... John Hardman of Man-= ......... 
of Manchester, in | Pendlebury, of Man- chester, in the co of | of ............... 
the co. of Lancas- chester. Lancaster, Merchant, 
ter, merchant. (Constable of Manches- | 
ter in 1757, and Bo- 
roughréeve in 1764.?) 








Sazhuel or ara ge youngest dau. of William Hardman,=Mary Ann, dau. 
e 


Daniel Lowe, of Manchester, Es- | and sole heiress 
A.M., of Norton, inthe quire (J.P. for the | of Joshua Law- 
co. of Derby, Clerk, by co. of Lancaster?) | ton, of Dobcross, 
Elizabeth, dau. of Jo- bapt. at St Anne’s in the co. of Lan- 
seph Mather, of Shipley, church, 26 April, | caster, Gent., 
in the same county, 1746, died 15 Jan., | married at Sad- 
Gentleman, born4July, 1813, and lies bu-| dleworth, 12 
1744, died 1 Mar., 1801. ried in St. Mary’s | May, 1768, died 
church in the city} 29 Mar., 1832. 
of Manchester. y 


of Manchester, 











| | | | 
, Gathnel Hardman, Elizabeth, dau and co-heir., Hannah, Sarah, dau. Anna Maria, dau. and 
only son, died in marr. to William Winstan- died in andco-heir., co-heir. Died unmar 
le toliee ‘ ley, of Woolton, in the co. her died unmar- ried at her residence 
of Lancaster, Esquire, J.P. infancy. ried. at Chadswell, in the 
for that county, and had co. of Lancaster. 
issue. 


From the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” it appears that in the last century John Hard- 
mee, SO represented the bor of Liverpool in Parliament, and that his og 
brother, James Hardman, Esq., of Rochdale, in Lancashire, was married on the 19th 
of October, 1731, to the eldest daughter of George Leigh, Beg, of Outringham, in 
Cheshire, which iady died at Allerton, in Lancashire, on the 12th of February, 1808, 
in her 98rd year, having had issue three sons and one daughter, all of whom died in 
her lifetime, leaving no issue. It also appears that Thomas Hardman, Esq., of South 
Audley Street, in London, was married on the 24th of March, 1777, to Miss Maria 
Scott, of Clifford Street, Burlington Gardens ; and that Mr. Hesleden, of Spoke, was 
married in September, 1793, to the daughter of Richard*Hardman, a merchant of 
Liverpool. In 1802, Edward Hardman, Esq., was elected M.P. for Drogheda. Some 
of these Hardmans were certainly relatives of the Hardmans of Manchester, and any 
information that may tend to connect them with the above pedigree is es, a 
A. E. L. L. 
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NOTES, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS. 


SPURIOUS GRAVESTONE AT NEWTOWN LINFORD, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


iv the west side of the Churchyard at Newtown Linford, in Leicestershire, is 
sed a stone on which are cut the following letters :— 


mnopqrfstvuw 
xyz.Aabecdef 
ghijklmuopqr 
f{e..-tvus . & 
2.8.3.3 -9.6. 


lt is said that the origin of its being placed there is as follows:—An inhabitant, 
who was‘somewhat miserly, went to the stonemason’s to choose his own gravestone. 
Several were shown to him, but he rejected them all as being too expensive ; at last 
he happened to see the above stone, which was used by the workmen as a pattern for 
their AW tters. This being much cheaper was at once purchased, and on the death of 


the purchaser was actually ‘‘ put up” at the head of his grave. 
Ozford. 


J.M. J. F. 





ROLLESTON FAMILY. 


On the east wall of the nave of the ish church of Greasley, Nottinghamshire, 
may be found a hatchment exhibiting ion armorial bearings :—Quarterly : first and 
fourth, Argent, a cinquefoil azure, on a chief gules, a lion passant guardant or, for 
Rolleston ; second, Vert, on a bend argent, three crosses patonce sable, for Wingfield ; 
third, Or, on a fesse gules, three water-bougets argent, for Bingham ; upon an ines- 
cutcheon of pretence, quarterly : first and fourth, sable, a chevron ermine, between 
three saltires argent, for Greenwood; second and third, Vert, a griffin segreant, and in 
chief three escallop-shells or, for Dand. The crest—upon a wreath of the colours an 
eagle’s head couped proper. On the dexter side is a smaller shield charged, with the 
arms of the Rolleston family, without quarterings, and bearing upon an inescutcheon 
of pretence, per bend or and gules ; whilst on the sinister side is another smaller 
shield charged with the arms of Rolleston singly, and having an inescutcheon of pre- 
tence, charged with the arms of Greenwood and Dand, borne quarterly, as already 
described. This hatchment evidently displays the armorial bearings of Lancelot 
Rolleston, of Watnall, Esquire, the eldest son and heir of Christopher Rolleston, of 
Watnall, Esquire, by Hannah, his wife, daughter of Samuel Holden, of Aston, in the 
county of Derby, Esquire. This gentleman, who was High Sheriff of Nottingham- 
shire in 1743, was twice married, but died without surviving issue, on the 27th of 
April, 1751. His second wife was Rosamond, one of the daughters and co-heiresses 

Daniel Greenwood, M.D., of Northampton, as appears by his monument in Greasley 
church. But who was his first wife ? Her name is not mentioned on the monument 
in question, though her arms—pér bend or and gules—appear upon her husband’s 
hatchment. Can any reader of the ‘‘RELIQUARY” say to what family this coat be- 
longs? It is not to be found in Edmondson nor in several other authorities which the 
writer has consulted. AE. L. L. 


OURIOUS INSCRIPTION. 


TuE following curious and somewhat amusing inscription occurring on a head-board 
in the Sparta Diggings, California, is communicated bya Clergyman. It is a literal 
copy from the original, and commemorates, like that on the preceding page, one of 
the world-wide family of ‘‘ Smith,” 1842 :— 
“In memory of 
John Smith 
who met wierlent death near this spot, 
18 hundred and 40 too. 
He was shot by his own pistil, 
a old fashioned brass barrill 
and of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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PLATE XV. 
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